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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-oflice—w hether directed to his name or another's, 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, he must 

y all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 





TO-DAY. 





BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 


Voice, with what emulous fire thou singest free hearts 
of old fashion, 
English scorners of Spain, sweeping the blue sea- 
way, 
Sing me the daring of life for life, the magnanimous 
passion 
Of man for man, in the mean populous streets of 
To-day! 
Hand, with what color and power thou couldst show, 
in the ring hot-sanded, 
Brown Bestiarius holding the lean tawn tiger at 
bay. 
Paint me the wrestle of Toil with the wild-beast 
Want, bare-handed ; 

Shadow me forth a Soul steadily facing To-day! 
— ~*o-* = 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 

Manitoba has extended municipal suf- 
frage to iis women. Thus, within two 
years, four provinces of Canada—Ontario, 
Nova Seotia, New Brunswick, and Mani- 
toba—have quietly adopted the principle 
for which we are contending in Massaechu- 
setts. The Province of Quebec, British 
Columbia, and Prince Edward’s Island are 
likely soon to follow. ‘The right of wom- 
en to the municipal suffrage is spreading 
in the Dominion of Canada. 


eee - 





The inadequacy of the law passed at the 
last session of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture to protect young girls appears in 
two cases lately reported in the daily papers 
since its passage. In different localities of 
this State, two five-year-old girls have been 
assaulted by middle-aged men. Each child 
testified in a simple and straightforward 
way to the facts in the case. But the cul- 
prit was acquitted in each case on the 
ground that ‘there was no evidence except 
that of the child.” 
a 

A meeting for the organization of a 
Woman Suffrage League was held at the 
home of Mrs. Mary Crowell, Dennis, 
Thursday, July 8. 
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A Nantucket County Woman Suffrage 
Convention will be held in Athenzeum Hall, 
Nantucket, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
July 27 and 28. A Dukes County Conven- 
tion will be held in the Tabernacle, Cot- 
tage City, Martha’s Vineyard, on Thurs- 
day and Friday, July 27 and 28. The 
speakers at these conventions will be Mrs. 
Iucy Stone, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Henry 
B. Blackwell, Rev. Louis A. Banks, Miss 
Cora Scott Pond, and others. 


«-e- 
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At a conference of ‘‘anti-saloon Repub- 
licans.”" which met by invitation in Tre- 
mont Temple, last Monday afternoon, to 
take steps to contest the supremacy of the 
liquor traffic in Massachusetts, Henry B. 
Blackwell offered the following, which 
was referred to the Committee: 


Resolved, That in the interest of practical tem- 
perance we recommend further applications of 
the principle of local option, as follows : 

_1. By enforcing “no license” in every ward of a 
city where a majority of votes in such ward have 
been cast against license at the last city election. 

2, By extending full municipal suffrage to fe- 
Male citizens. 

The resolution was opposed as inop- 
portune, but met with approval from Rev. 
Elmer H. Capen, of Tufts College, Allen 
Coffin, of Nantucket, Samuel May, of 
Leicester, Edwin Thompson, and others. 
H. H. Faxon also favored it, saying, “‘it 
Would not do the Republican party any 
harm to mix a little virtue with its poli- 
ties.” After discussion, Mr. Blackwell 
Withdrew the resolution. 
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_ Whatever may be thought of the resolu- 
tion adopted, which urges the submission 


| 
| 








of constitutional prohibition to the (male) 
‘*people,” iteannot bedenied that Mr. Black- 
well’s resolution was strictly germane to 
the object of the conference, which was to 
secure such legislation as may be ‘*best ad- 
apted to restrict the liquor traffie within 
the narrowest possible limits.” It will be 
interesting to observe how the Republican 
leaders proceed this year to demonstrate 
their sincerity. 


“o- 


The British Parliament which has just 


| terminated has greatly improved the laws 


relating to women. Its first act was to 
pass, without a division, the second read- 
ing of a bill for extending parliamentary 
suffrage to women. ‘Then followed the re- 
peal of the infamous Contagious Diseases 
Act, which had licensed prostitution in 
certain localities. Next was passed the 
‘Infants Bill,” which amends the law of 
guardianship and custody of minor chil- 
dren, so that on the death of the father 
the mother shall be guardian, either alone 
or jointly with the guardian appointed by 
him. It gives the mother a right to ap- 
point a joint guardian by will, and she 
may at any time apply to the court for 
such order as it may think fit regarding 
the custody and general welfare of chil- 
dren and her right of access to them, hav- 
ing regard to the wishes of the mother as 
well as of the father. In case of divorce, 
the parent to blame is deprived of the cus- 
tody of the children, which then will be 
given to the other party. Equally impor- 
tant is the act for the maintenance of wives 
who have been deserted by their husbands. 
The husband may now be summoned be- 
fore the magistrates, who may order him 
to pay his wife a weekly sum not exceeding 
ten dollars. 
—_ ——* oo - 

The English Women's Suffrage Journal, 
while acknowledging with gratitude the 
benefits to women of the Infants Bill and 
the Maintenance of Wives Bill, points out 
that ‘neither of them is what might have 
been expected if women had been repre- 
sented in the House of Commons. ‘They 
are acts for the palliation of a practical 
hardship, not for the establishment of an 
equitable principle. The equitable prin- 
ciple sought to be established by the origin- 
al Infants Bill, introduced two or three 
years ago, by Mr. Bryce, was the just and 
simple principle that both parents should 
be the legal guardians, as both parents are 
the natural guardians, of their children. 
In the original act the mother was to be 
the guardian jointly with the father during 
his lifetime, but the Bill was not allowed 
to be proceeded with unless this part of it 
was given up, and the guardianship of the 
mother made operative only on the death 
of the father, or in case of his misconduct 
and by the order of the court.” 








~ieiliililitea 

The Court of Appeal in France has late- 
ly given a judgment as to the legality of 
municipal regulations adopted in certain 
cities, such as Lille, Roubaix, Armentiéres, 
and Compiégne, which prohibit the employ- 
ment of women and girls in cafés, ete., as 
barmaids. ‘lhe judgment of the Cour de 
Cassation is as follows: 


“The municipal regulation is legal and 
binding, which, in the interests of order 
and morals, forbids the proprietors of 
cafés, carbarets, bars, and similar places, 
not only from employing women or girls 
to serve customers, but from permitting, 
them to be on any part of the premises ac- 
cessible to the customers. The only ex- 
ception to this prohibition is in favor of 
women who form part of the family of the 
proprietor of the establishment. Conse- 
quently, the judgment is void which ad- 
mitted as a legal excuse that the woman 
found on the establishment was not a ser- 
yen, but a dressmaker employed by the 

ay.” 
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FEMININE BACHELORS. 


It is the tendency of modern speech to 
coin new names for ancient things. Boy- 
cotting is a very ancient practice. Those 
who stood the brunt of boycotting for cen- 
turies were women. Until within a com- 
paratively short time, women have been 
systematically snubbed even by the most 
civilized nations of the world. The gen- 
eral boycott on women has been removed, 
but it still lingers in various places. 

For instance, twenty-seven male juniors 
at Dickinson College refused to compete 
oratorically with the only girl in their 
class. With the courage of Joan of Arc, 
the plucky girl “competed” all alone, and 
won the gold medal, while the boys were 
ringing the college-bell to drown her voice. 
It seems to have been a clear case of boys 
caught. 

The Dickinson College girl is not the 


- member of her sex who has won 
| honor this year in competition with “the 
| lords of creation.” Miss Jordan was 
| granted the degree of LL.B. by Yale Col- 
lege, and has the glory of being the first 
woman thus honored. And just here lies 
the difficulty. As shown above, it is easy 
to beget a new word for an old custom, 
but is more difficult to make a new custom 
fit an old word. Here is Miss Jordan, a 
**Bachelor” of Law. The increase in bach- 
elors has been so remarkable of late that 
it is not pleasant to think of women’s as- 
suming the unworthy title. The word 
bachelor, like alderman, has fallen from 
its once proud position. If our colleges 
are to confer their various degrees on wom- 
en, they must do away with the undesira- 
ble title now employed. 

A woman may well be a doctor of medi- 
cine, law, or theology, but it is doubtful if 
she can consistently be a bachelor of any- 
thing. The subject is respectfully sub- 
mitted to the college authorities through- 
out the country. Here in our own city 
Columbia has opened its doors to women. 
Does it intend to exalt them with such 
titles as Bachelor?— New York World. 
oe 


INDIANA TO RHODE ISLAND. 


The following, by Mary F. ‘Thomas, 
President of the Indiana W. 8. A., is sent 
as an open letter to Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Chace, President of the Rhode Island 
W.S. A.:— 

When I read your interesting letter in 
the WOMAN’S JOURNAL of June 19, there 
seemed so much in common between the 
work in Indiana and Rhode Island, that my 
sympathies were drawn toward you in a 
way that no words can express. How 
many women of advanced age, whose lives 
have been made sacred by conscientious 
labor for humanity, still ask in vain for the 
application of the principles of equalit 
before the law to themselves, alheugh 
they have endeavored to prove themselves 
worthy of the franchise they claim! Yet 
it is accorded to all men at twenty-one 
years of age, unless they be idiots, Chi- 
nese, paupers, or penitentiary convicts. 
A few days ago a sentence of imprison- 
ment for two years, and ten years’ disfran- 
chisement, was imposed by our State courts 
on a man for crime. If the judge had a 
mother, wife, or sister, I wonder that he 
did not blush at the thought of her politi- 
cal position on the same platform of infe- 
riority with the convict. 

In March, 1881, when the Legislature of 
Indiana passed an amendment to the State 
constitution leaving out the word male in 
the qualification of voters, persons met 
me on the street next morning, that I had 
no idea concerned themselves about the 
matter, but they congratulated the women 
on the fact that the bill had passed both 
houses. I hastened to get the morning 
paper, and sought the seclusion of home to 
read the particulars. I can readily appre- 
ciate how ‘“tyour heart swelled with fer- 
vent thanksgiving, and the ground seemed 
firmer under your feet.’ All that day 
there were mutual congratulations among 
the friends of the amendment, and we 
built castles in the air. We planned how 
we would repay, in the most appropriate 
manner possible, the kindness of the men 
who had voted for the amendment. We 
had a beautiful bouquet of white lilies and 
other flowers presented to our senators 
who voted for the amendment. Fully be- 
lieving in the justice of our cause, and in 
the integrity and candor of the men who 
carried it through, we made it an issue in 
the next canvass, and busily worked for the 
election of men who would lead us on to 
victory. We made arrangements for at- 
tending the Legislature in person to look 
after the work. All these engagements 
were faithfully complied with on the part 
of the suffragists of our State. Neither 
did Indiana women ask that they should 
have a voice in deciding their own fate. 
‘They trusted to the large-hearted magnan- 
imity of the men, who held the fate of the 
women of the State in their hands. But 
after this canvass had been made, and the 
men elected, and in their places, when we 
looked earnestly every day for a ratitica- 
tion that should give the men a right to 
vote on the question, it was found that by 
a ‘“‘technicality,” a mistake of the engross- 
ing clerk of the previous Legislature, the 
amendment was not legally before that 
body. Then the members quietly took up 
other business, not realizing the cruel stab 
that had been given the women of their 
State. 

Thirty-four years ago last October, the 
Indiana Woman Suffrage Association was 
organized for securing political equality 
to the women of the State. During all the 
years since, the question has been agi- 
tated in various parts of the State by wom- 
en conscientious and earnest in their ap- 
peals, who have spent time and money in 
an endeavor to enlighten the people. Good 
men also have given their assistance. 
Since 1854, when representatives of the 
State Association first addressed the Leg- 
islature in person in favor of political 
equality for women, every meeting of the 
Legislature has been visited by petitions 
numerously signed by the best men and 
women of the State, and advocated in per- 
son by able speakers, whose burning words 
of truth and eloquence met favorable re- 
sponses in many legislators’ minds. 
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In May. 1882, in order to show whether 
any considerable number of women really 
wanted to vote, a mass convention was 
called in Indianapolis of the **women who 
want to vote.” Although but a few days’ 
notice was given, over four thousand wom- 
en were heard from either in person or by 
letter, “testifying in unmistakable terms, 
—we want to vote.” 

Iam not advised just what amount of 
property women pay tax on in Indiana, but 
a large proportion of the tax-payers in this 
county are women. Not one of them is 
allowed a voice in the appropriation of her 
money. A few months ago a large lot 
near this city was bought for a park, also 
water works were established. By act of 
the last Legislature the county commis- 
sioners were authorized to build a monu- 
ment to the soldiers of the late war, on 
the petition of a majority of the legal vot- 
ers of the county. This was one of the 
unkindest cuts of all, for scores of loyal 
women who gave their husbands, their 
sons, and their own services during that 
time to the country, would gladly have 
voted in this case. But in no one instance 
was their vote allowed, though an in- 
creased valuation of their property made 
their taxes much higher than before. 
Women are expected to uncomplainingly 
pay their quota of taxes. 

Again on the question of social purity, in 
which every father and mother is deeply 
interested, if women would guard the 
children who are to be the future society 
and government, they must see the neces- 
sity of a radical change in the law of this 
State which allows girls of twelve years 
of age to ‘‘consent” to the desecration of 
their own persons. Any one who gives 
the subject a moment’s thought knows 
that children at that age are too young to 
judge of consequences, and are not allowed 
to make a marriage contract without the 
sanction of their parents or guardians un- 
der eighteen years of age. Even here, the 
mother, with the consciousness of all that 
that sacred position implies, is powerless 
to protect her young daughter from the 
villain who may seek her ruin. An effort 
has recently been made in Indianapolis to 
license houses of ill-fame, and to put a 
brand on every woman occupant therein, 
while the men who sustain them are pro- 
posed to be protected in their persons by 
medical examinations of the inmates. This 
infamous measure was defeated (perhaps 
simply for the time being) by the earnest 
and active remonstrance of the women. 

There are women incarcerated for life in 
the Woman’s State Prison at Indianapolis, 
and others for shorter terms, who have 
never had a trial by a jury of their peers. 

All this in this free country, which now, 
at the July anniversary, has echoed with 
hosannas to the ‘‘Goddess” of Liberty and 
thanks to the Lord that the shackles were 
stricken from the male black slave. Yet 
one-half of ‘the people” are still political 
slaves, and are expected to wear their 
chains with meekness and _ subinission 
while their property is wrested from them 
by unjust taxation, and they are compelled 
by force to suffer severe punishment for 
the infraction of laws they ‘thave had no 
voice in making.” 

‘*But,” says a neighbor at my elbow, 
‘‘that seems rather a severe charge.” 

We have only to reply, ‘‘Is it not true? 
Go feel what we have felt.” 

Fully believing that justice and truth 
will yet triumph, I am yours for work 
until the day dawns, 

Mary F. THOMAS. 

Richmond, July 4, 1886. 
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A WOMAN’S EXCHANGE IN DES MOINES. 








Editors Woman’s Journal : 

A called meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors of the Woman’s Exchange of this city 
was held at the residence of Mrs. Judge 
Nourse on Thursday afternoon. The Presi- 
dent, Mrs. John Wyman, was in the chair, 
with a large attendance and much interest 
manifested in the arrangements for the 
speedy opening of the rooms secured. 

The Woman’s Exchange of Des Moines 
means work, and the ladies engaged in 
this enterprise show by their untiring en- 
ergy and perseverance that out of this 
shall come success. Notwithstanding the 
extreme heat of the day, much good work 
was accomplished by the Board. Reports 
of committees were received; some dis- 
charged, others continued; constitution 
and by-laws read, discussed, and amend- 
ed. Permanent committees were appointed 
on lunch, finance, publishing, and visiting. 

The committees having the work in 
charge expect to be ready for the formal 
opening on or about July 15th. The room 
secured is in the Meek Block, on Sixth 
Street, third door south of Locust (West 
Side). Here all members of the Exchange 
are invited to meet next Tuesday, at 3 
P. M., to confer with the Board of Direct- 
ors in regard to the formal opening. 

A cordial invitation is extended to the 
ladies of Polk County, to unite in this 
laudable effort to secure for women a per- 
manent Exchange, where all may bring 
and find sale for their handiwork. Send 
in your names to the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, or better still, call at the Exchange 
and examine for yourselves. 

Maria 8. OrRwWIG, Cor. Sec. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss Frances E. WILLARD has been 
lecturing in West Virginia. 

MIss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL is tak- 
ing her vacation at Squibnocket, Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

QUEEN VICTORIA insists on reading and 
correcting personally the proof-slips of 
the Court Circular. 

MIss MARION TALBOT, secretary of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnzw, is 
spending the summer in Norway. 

Miss AbBy LEACH, assistant professor 
of Greek in Vassar College, has sailed for 
Germany, to study in a university there. 

Mrs. CELIA A. PATTERSON, at a recent 
civil service examination for the position 
of stenographer to the New York Insane 
Asylum at Buffalo, received the highest 
marks for speed and accuracy. 

Mrs. MARIA 8S. ORWIG has gone to the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, as a delegate from the Home for 
Friendless Children at Des Moines, lowa. 
The Conference began in St. Paul, July 
15th, and continues in session a week. 

Mrs. PHELPS, the wife of our minister 
to England, has been particularly cordial 
to Americans in London. Heretofore she 
has permitted any one to call upon her on 
reception days without the formality of an 
invitation. The result is that her parlors, 
which are not very large, have been crowd- 
ed uncomfortably. 

Mrs. A. F. NewMAN, of Salt Lake City, 
has appeared before committees of Con- 
gress in favor of a proposition to build an 
industrial home in Salt Lake City for Mor- 
mon women who desire to escape from 
polygamy. It is designed to give Mormon 
women who want to break away a place 
to live and a chance to make a living. 

Mrs. Epwtn Lewis, a lady who has had 
large experience and an extended acquaint- 
ance with New Orleans business houses, 
offers her services to country ladies as a 
general purchasing agent in that city. She 
is recommended by the old reliable house 
of E. A. Tyler’s Son, and can be fully re- 
lied upon. She can purchase more cheaply 
than any stranger. 

Miss MAry E. DoyLe has been selected 
by the New York School of Methods, as a 
teacher in the public schools of Woburn, 
to illustrate the ‘tsentence method” used 
in the Woburn schools, at the session of 
the School at Niagara Falls, N. Y. The 
State Convention of School Teachers takes 
place at the same time, and many educators 
will attend from all over the country. 

Mrs. MARGARET LUCAS, the newly 
elected president of the World’s Temper- 
ance Union, accompanied by a party of 
English ladies, hopes to attend the next 
National Convention in Minneapolis, Octo- 
ber 22. Mrs. Lucas is a sister of Jacob 
Bright. On a former visit to this country 
she made her maiden speech for woman 
suffrage at a meeting in Vineland, New 
Jersey. 

Susan LA FLEsSCHE, sister of Bright 
Eyes, from the Omaha reservation, gave 
the salutatory, ‘‘My Childhood and Wom- 
anhood,” at the Commencement of Hamp- 
ton Institute. She has a modest and gen- 
tle presence, with a sweet pathos in her 
earnest tones. She began, ‘The question 
was recently agitated in Congress whether 
the Indian was worth civilizing.” Pro- 
ceeding in simple words to contrast her 
Indian home in childhood with her pres- 
ent advantages, she pleaded for a chance. 
One of the most favorable signs for our 
people is the growing respect of men for 
women. ... I want to go toa medical 
school. I shall have many advantages, 
from the knowledge I have gained, to do 
my people good.” 

FRANCES POWER COBBE, in sending her 
subscription for the memorial at Theodore 
Parker’s tomb, wrote to Mr. Underwood 
saying she shduld have been sorry not to 
share in the work, and adding: “I visited 
the spot again—you know I was present 
at the funeral—about five years ago, and 
then paid the custode to renew the violets 
and otherwise set itin order. But the cy- 
presses—ugly ones they were—had grown 
so as to shadow it sadly, and it is, as 
you say, far too humble and neglected. I 
hope the fund raised will suffice to pro- 
duce a worthy monument. Something, I 
think, in the way of a canopy or a bust, 
or a white marble headstone with a medal- 
lion, and his head in intaglio-rilevato would 
perhaps be best. Some one really quali- 
fied ought to be asked to compose a suita- 
ble epitaph, or to select a passage from 
his own writings to serve as such.” 
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VJERA SASSULITCH ON SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


HEIDELBERG, GERMANY, } 
JUNE 17, 1886. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We outsiders, who.depend for our knowl- 
edge of the war of the Russian youth 
against the Romanoff despotism upon the 
scanty telegrams of the press, are so used 
to thinking with horror of nihilistic meth- 
ods and the governmental barbarities 
which engender them, that it is refreshing 
to come upon some evidence of a form of 
revolutionary activity not embodied in 
dynamite. I have in my hand a little essay 
upon the economic condition of Russia, 
published by Vjera Sassulitch, as the pre- 
face of a book which she has translated 
from the German into Russian for the in- 
struction of her revolutionary fellow-work- 
ers,—a little essay so thoughtfully yet sim- 
ply written as to make upon the reader the 
impression of profound conviction resting 
upon long study onthe part of the author. 

The story of Vjera Sassulitch’s life is 
one of those tragedies which we hardly 
pause to think of in our hurried activity ; 
yet the readers of the JOURNAL, doubtless, 
know the sketch of Vjera Sassulitch’s life 
in Geneva from that modern book of mar- 
tyrs, Stepniak’s “Underground Russia,” 
aud few of us can have forgotten the de- 
tails of her resolve to fix the attention of 
the outside world upon the fiendish tortures 
of the Russian political prisons, by firing 
a single shot upon General ‘T'repoff, a mili- 
tary officer who had ordered a young pris- 
oner to be flogged in the court of a vast 
prison, in sight of his fellow-prisoners. I 
am not sure it is so well known that the 
only jury ever empanelled in a Russian po- 
litical trial acquitted Vjera Sassulitch. But 
the government determined to reverse the 
decision of its single jury; and, in the at- 
tempt to re-seize Vjera Sassulitch, two 
medical students, who were defending her, 
were killed by the police, and a young 
woman, also a student, was wounded. 
Finally, without recapture, Vjera Sassul- 
itch escaped to Switzerland, where, in the 
quiet of her exile, she has translated some 
of the most valuable German literature of 
social science. 

The little essay has a peculiarly tragic 
interest of its own; for, when it was pub- 
lished in Geneva, the question arose how 
it was to be circulated in Russia, and it 
was decided to send a small number of 
copies over the Russian border to be mul- 
tiplied by the secret printing-presses of 
the revolutionists. Adam Smith, Ricardo, 
Mill, and all other economists being re- 
garded in Russia as incendiary authors, 
and forbidden by Imperial Decree, the 
secret printing-press is the last refuge 
of political economy. Accordingly, Lo 
Deutsch, a member of the little band of 
exiles, a man of studious, reserved, and 
gentle nature, the one chosen friend of 
Vjera Sassulitch’s solitary existence, car- 
ried copies into Germany on the way to 
the Russian border. In Freiburg a hotel- 
waiter broke into Deutsch’s baggage, and 
carried some of the translations to the po- 
lice. The books were not forbidden in 
Germany, but this fact did not prevent the 
police from telegraphing to St. Petersburg. 
Germany, alas, knows no right of asylum! 
The Czar claimed his own, and Lo Deutsch 
is in Siberia, dying of rapid consumption, 
brought on by the inhuman conditions of 
his imprisonment,—a punishment for the 
political offence committed years ago. 

In the course of her preface, Vjera Sas- 

sulitch says: 
’ “The liberation of the people was from 
the beginning the fundamenta! idea of our 
movement, the only one to which it has 
never been unfaithful. But in everything 
else, in theory as in practice, we have been 
driven by the pressure under which we 
strive, to see clearly the full scope of our 
task, and to seek the path to the attainment 
of our object by making experiments in 
all directions. For instance, we learned, 
in a fragmentary way, something of the 
socialistic theories, and comprehended best 
their ethical side,—the injustice of the ex- 
isting order, the undeniable duty of our 
struggle. But in our practical attempts 
to secure the primary conditions of a sue- 
cessful struggle, we did not arrive in any 
one direction at even an approximately 
systematic and persistent activity. 

‘Then the Despotism inflicted such mar- 
tyrdom upon the socialists, drove them 
finally into such burning fever of revolu- 
tionary feeling, that our best energies, 
which were rich in moral force, in the 
— of our great idea, but had no ma- 
terial power at their back, were forced into 
a war-of-offense against the Despotism. 
The lack of material resources is made 
good by dynamite; the trifling number of 
the assailants by their infinite self-sur- 
render for their cause. The moral victory 
over the Despotism is complete; but our 
goal is far from being reached; we need a 
material basis; a sufficient support for the 
struggle. 

“If we follow the history of this search 
for a practical programme for the strug- 
gle for the liberation of the people, from 
ts beginning, we come to the conclusion 
that we needed more than all else a knowl- 
edge of the actual historic conditions of 
such liberation. We knew what was just, 
what was revolutionary, but not what was 
possible or what was expedient. We need- 


ed the clue to the labyrinth of the actual 
conditions of our fatherland, and this 
neither Bakunni nor the other fragmentary 
theories of socialism current in our ranks 
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could give us. A full, all-sided compre- 
hension of the economic, historic, and 

hilosophic teachings of scientific social- 
-_ could have helped us to find a lasting 
field of activity among the elements of 
Russian life.” 

But many Russian revolutionists were 
disinclined toward the theories of social- 
ism, which, as they thought, condemned 
all industrially backward nations to under- 
go the long and weary process of develop- 
ment which the modern nations of West- 
ern Europe have passed through before 
arriving at their present capitalistic condi- 
tion, before attaining the possibility of a 
successful struggle for the liberation of 
the people. But Vjera Sassulitch holds 
that this opinion is a misunderstanding of 
the theory to which it is attributed, a con- 
tradiction, not a just conclusion; and she 
explains her view as follows: 


“Socialism regards the economic bases of 
society as the foundation-stones through- 
out all the history of humanity, but it also 
regards these economic bases as historic 
phases, as essentially changeful, diverse in 
every country and for every generation in 
any vountry. Given methods of produc- 
tion, given modes of exchange, as we find 
them in different times and different coun- 
tries, are subject to laws, and influence the 
further course of economic development 
in a particular direction. But this course 
of development is determined for each 
particular country by thecombined power 
of all the factors which act upon it, and 
the combination of these factors varies in- 
finitely. 

‘In modern Russia we find village com- 
munities far away from railways aud cen- 
tres of industry, surviving in their pris- 
tine simplicity ; we find trades carried on 
by means of hand work in each family ac- 
cording to its need; and at the same time 
we find vast factories, stock companies, 
banks, railroads, and telegraphs; the most 
primitive social formations, such as the na- 
tions of Western Europe outlived centu- 
ries ago, side by side with the creations of 
the latest European civilization, which 
Russia has appropriated ready made in 
their final form. It is just this appropria- 
tion, this perpetually increasing influence 
of Western Europe upon the course of our 
development, which excludes the possibil- 
ity that Russia should pass through the 
many phases of development which were 
necessary for England and France. Our 
manufacture on a large scale will not have 
to develop by a slow process of concentra- 
tion out of crude hand-work. On the con- 
trary, hand-work will probably be sup- 
planted at a single blow by the products 
of our great factories without ever having 
got beyond the stage of family work for 
family needs. 

‘The labor of a Russian worker with a 
steam-loom imported from England, or 
made in Russia after the latest English 
model, is almost as productive from the 
first as the labor of au Englishman upon 
the same loom. With its machinery, our 
factory system appropriates the whole 
factory organization, the whole relation to 
its workers, with the sole difference that 
tussian hands, being without any sort of 
organization, are more completely at the 
merey of theiremployers. Stillin process 
of creation, our factory system shows all 
the essential symptoms of the West 
European factory system, and differs from 
this only in extent. Jt does not need to 
develop farther, but only to spread farther, 
a process limited only by the accumulation 
of capital and the opening up of new 
markets. 

Our bourgeoisie, being the development 
of recent years, is young in this sense, but 
in no other. It is not capable of a revolu- 
tionary initiative as the West European 
bourgeoisie once was. It is not the bour- 
geoisie that will unfurl with us the flag of 
war against tyranny, as the bourgeoisie of 
Western Europe did in its day. It could 
never enter the mind of the Russian bour- 
geois to espouse the cause of his toiling 
fellow-countrymen. 

“On the other hand, our workingman is 
a new comer in our cities. He has no his- 
toric past, no training in the union and or- 
ganization of the English workers, no rev- 
lutionary traditions of the French. He 
lacks a host of qualifications which had 
made the European workingmen a mighty 
power even before the doctrine of social- 
ism reached them. But what the system- 
atic teaching of socialism can do, the 
history of Germany shows us. Germany’s 
‘apitalistic production and political hatf- 
freedom are of far later date than the same 
institutions in England and France. Yet 
persistent socialist propaganda have pro- 
duced in Germany the most highly devel- 
oped, clearly determined socialist party in 
the world. 

“To help our laboring class to a con- 
sciousness of its own social importance, to 
supplement its scanty historical expe- 
rience in some degree, and to work in com- 
mon with it for the liberation of the whole 
people.—such is the task of our enlighten- 
ed revolutionists whose intellectual devel- 
opment enables them to master the accu- 
mulated results of the history of mankind. 
But to do this, we must free ourselves 
from all fear of the theory of scientific 
socialism, falsely accused of condemning 
us to passive waiting. We must master 
the theory and study it so thoroughly 
that we need not become mere slavish im- 
itators of the European socialists. but may 
work on as independent laborers, in har- 
mony with the conditions of our own na- 
tion.” 

With these words Vjera Sassulitch 
closes her appeal to her revolutionary co- 
workers. 

FLORENCE KELLEY WISCHNEWETZKY. 


—a 
MEMORIAL POEM AND PICTURES. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 
Over the river the ‘told guard” are pass- 
ing. Soon the ranks will be depleted. How 





sacred to the few left are the memories of 











ante-bellum days! In reading the editorial 
notice of a late meeting of **Living Heroes,” 
both men and women, a ‘“*memorable 
group,” my heart was touched with a 
tremulous sensation of sacred peace and 
joy. These are the worthies who have 
gone up from endured tribulation to in- 
herit the riches of a divine kingdom. 

But for my suggestion. In reading the 
beautiful poem in commemoration of Mrs. 
Phillips, it impressed me to wish that the 
same might be published as a memorial 
keepsake in a volume like the fringed or 
illuminated gift-books, containing also the 
photograph of Mrs. Phillips, with that of 
Wendell by her side. How ardently would 
hundreds seek for such a treasure, as a re- 
minder that such as these have lived and 
passed on to a glorious reunion of peace 
and joy evermore! 

Then, as we looked on these mild and 
placid faces, it would be ours to heed the 
words of Whittier :— 

“The blessings of her quiet life 

Fell on us like the dew; 

And good thoughts where her footsteps pressed, 

Like fairy blossoms grew. 

Still let her mild rebuking stand 

Between us and the wrong, 


And her dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in goodness strong.” 
Milford, July 7, 1886. G. W. 8. 
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DR. ZAKRZEWSKA IN CALIFORNIA. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

I wonder whether you would like to 
know how glad we were when we saw the 
head and face of the JOURNAL in Los An- 
geles, and how we have missed your week- 
ly appearance ever since. The women are 
wide-awake on the Pacifie Coast, but I find 
their interest does not extend to taking 
your paper. However, I should like to 
tell the women east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, through your columns, about the 
pleasant way to reach here. Many wom- 
en are fond of travelling, and would like 
to inform themselves of the condition of 
the country; there are also a goodly num- 
ber who would like to travel for their 
health when their nerves are worn out by 
teaching or social and charitable labors. 
Yet these women dread to undertake a 
journey on their own responsibility, and 
are ignorant of the fact that women can 
travel in good company, with very little 
fatigue and no cares, by the Raymond Ex- 
cursion. Some have considered it more ele- 
gant and independent to travel on their own 
responsibility. In consequence, they often 
suffered from want of proper food in the 
desert parts of the journey, while we were 
provided with luxurious meals in elegant 
dining-cars, and found good, wholesome, 
neat, and abundant meals in the most-out- 
of-the-way little stations. ‘This is the most 
important point for an excursionist, be- 
cause it dispenses entirely with the lunch- 
eon-basket, which is absolutely necessary 
for a non-**Raymonder ;” even fruits and 
sweets being amply provided. 

But the main reason for a woman to 
travelin this way is that she has no care of 
the railroad tickets, baggage-checking, se- 
curing berths in sleeping-cars, or hotel ac- 
commodations. All these are provided for 
her without even an inquiry, and such as 
need extra Care and waiting upon can se- 
cure this luxury very easily by paying the 
ear-porter, which is the only instance 
where small fees are expected. 

The arrangements for the so-called ““Ex- 
cursion” are so perfect that no jarring nor 
bustling ia noticeable. The two conduc- 
tors in charge of the hundred travellers 
who formed our party were styled in our 
‘ar ‘the sovereign and his prime minis- 
ter; they were perfect gentlemen in man- 
ners, and seemed to enjoy the journey as 
much as any of us; in fact, the most sensi- 
tive woman who may be afraid of causing 
too much trouble may rest assured that 
there is no need of such anxiety, because. 
sovereign-like, the most exquisite care 
was bestowed by our chief upon himself. 

We may consider Messrs. Raymond and 
Whitcomb benefactors in a triple sense; 
first, to themselves as business entrepre- 
neurs, for they are certainly successful, if 
we may judge from the fine hotel they are 
building in Pasadena; secondly, to the 
travellers who go under their charge; and 
thirdly, to the parts of the country to 
which they bring these visitors. It is a 
great benefit for Americans to know their 
own country, its beauty, its climate, its re- 
sources. 

For those who wish to travel in order to 
restore abused nerve-power, we would ad- 
vise to start in February in order to enjoy 
the contrast of the Eastern season with the 
beautiful spring weather prevailing then 
on the Pacific slope. Although the month 
of May is superb here with its roses, yet 
the season is then so far advanced that it 
compares with July in New England, 
while June is their harvest month like our 
August, and the traveller loses the beauty 
of the springtide, which we enjoy in the 
East during these two months. However, 
the climate is so utterly different. cool 
west winds prevailing day and night with 
continuous sunshine day after day, that 
people must be entirely reduced in nervous 
power if they do not revive under such in- 











fluences. For those who are interested in 
the development of the country, and specu- 
late on its future, much can be learned 
here; for those who are public-spirited 
and philanthropic much can be studied 
in the social conditions, and for those who 
simply seek pleasure, opportunity is aflord- 
ed by the elegant hotels and parks. We 
therefore advise every woman who is de- 
sirous to see a little more of the world to 
undertake this journey, especially as it can 

be done at a very reasonable expense. 
Perhaps in a couple of weeks we can re- 
port more particularly in regard to the 
women’s cause. Even a woman travelling 
alone will find agreeable company in the 
passengers of the car to which she will be 
assigned. ‘These, although strangers when 
entering, are soon formed into a pleasant 
family by the common purpose which has 
brought them together. The car becomes 
ere long a home living-room, and when 
you part, you feel as if you took leave of 
yood old friends. 
MARIE E. ZAKRZEWSKA. 

Oakland, Cal., June 22, 1886. 


Au revoir. 
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FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 

Juliet Corson, in Harper's Bazar, gives 
the following bill of fare for a family of 
six persons for one week, which costs $12 
for their twenty-one meals, about nine 
cents per meal for each person. 


A number of comfortable households in 
New York have for some time been living 
upon the plan now outlined. For the com- 
fort of those newly aroused friends who 
are fearful they will have nothing for 
breakfast, luncheon, or supper because an 
unusually attractive dinner is offered them 
now and then, we give the details of an ex- 
periment made in the writer’s family in 
midsummer, in a yeur when prices pre- 
vailed on an average similar to those now 
existing. The family consisted of five per- 
sons with normal appetites, all interested 
in a lively discussion then going on in the 
columns of the New York Tribune. Our 
well-known writer, Shirley Dare, had as- 
serted that two dollars per week for each 
person, in a family of not less than six, 
was an ample table allowance for the sea- 
son. Nota little derision was indulged in 
apropos of the possible character of the 
meals for six persons which would cost 
only about fifty-seven cents each. As the 
writer is nothing if not matter-of-fact, she 
at once put her household upon the pro- 
posed financial limit. An inventory was 
made of the store-room supplies. and the 
quantity requisite for a week’s use was set 
aside and valued at the actual cost. ‘The 
fresh meats, fish, vegetables, and fruit 
were bought at Fulton Market, the car-fare 
and expressage being included in the cost; 
the milk, eggs, and butter came from the 
local dealer. In order that there should 
be no waste, there was a personal super- 
vision of cookery, service, and the food re- 
maining after each meal—just what the 
present scheme of living demands. ‘The 
fact that the same article of food used for 
dinner reappears at breakfast or luncheon 
is evidence that the supply was ample. To 
show that the fare was varied and palata- 
ble, the bills of fare for the entire week are 
given below; recipes of the least known 
dishes are also given, and all will be de- 
scribed during the series. 

SUNDAY. 

Breakfast. 
Fried scallops. Fried potatoes. 
Vienna rolls. Coffee. 


Peaches. 


Dinner, 

Roast duck. Succotash. Fresh tomatoes. Baked 
new potatoes. Bread. Musk-melon. Tea. 
Supper. 

Biscuit. Peaches and cream, Cookies. Tea. 
MONDAY, 


Breakfast. 
Fried succotash and potatoes. 
Rolls. Coffee. 


Luncheon. 
Peaches. 


Fried bacon. 

Cucumbers. 

Cold duck. Rolls. Tea. 
Dinner. 

Green corn. Potatoes. 

Bartlett pears. ‘Tea. 
TUESDAY. 
Breakfast. 


Lamb chops. Lettuce. 


Bread. 


Fried tomatoes. Fried hashed potatoes. Ham. 
Graham Bread. Coffee. 
Luncheon. 
Peaches and Cream. Rolls. Cookies. Tea. 
Dinner. 
Broiled blue-fish. Porter-house steak. Potatoes. 
Green corn. Water-cresses. Bread. Peaches. Tea. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Breakfast. 
Scalloped blue-fish. Fried egg-plant. Fried potatoes. 
French rolls. Coffee. 


Luncheon. 


Peaches and cream. Graham Bread. Rusks. Tea. 


Dinner. 
Roast chicken with baked potatoes. Stewed okra. 
Baked corn. Bread. Musk-melon. Tea. 


THURSDAY. 
Breakfast. 


Fried tomatoes. 
Vienna rolls. 


Stewed okra. 


Lamb chops. 
Coffee. 


Fried potatoes. 


Luncheon. 
Rolls. Rusk. 


Dinner. 
Roast lamb with baked potatoes. Green corn. 
Sweet potatoes. Lettuce. Bread. Water-melon. Tea. 


FRIDAY. 
Breakfast. 


Cold chicken. Musk-melon. Tea. 


Broiled bacon. Fried corn and potatoes. Fried 
egg-plant. Vienna bread. Coffee. 
Luncheon. 

Peaches and cream. Rols. Rusk. Tea. 
Dinner. 

Porter-house steak. Pilaff of lamb. Potatoes. Lima 
beans. Bread. Cookies. Peaches. Tea. 
SATURDAY. 

Breakfast. 

Broiled beefsteak. Fried beans and potatoes. 
Vienna rolls. Coffee. 

Luncheon. 

Pilaff. Peaches. Rolls. Cookies Tea, 
Dinner. 

Broiled blue-fish. Lamb chops. Green corn. Rice and 
mushrooms. Potatoes. Bread. Peaches. Tea. 


The supplies used during this experi- 


ment were all bought at retail prices, ang 
without that careful wholesale calculation 
which insures a saving to the purchaser of 
at least twenty-five per cent. Every aq. 
vantage must be taken of the favorable 
condition of the market, all temporarily 
cheap perishable goods being so cooked or 
canned as to preserve them for future use, 
*“e- 


MRS. NEYMANN IN GERMANY. 


CARLSRUHE, JUNE 28 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Preoccupied with family affairs, | haye 
been delayed in sending you an account 
of my trip. It was of unusual interest, as 
it afforded me an opportunity to make 
propaganda for our cause, even on the 
water. The steamer Westernland, of the 

ted Star Line, a majestic, beautiful vessel, 
well kept and well ordered by Captain 
Randle, bore us along safely and comfort- 
ably. After the first few days, which 
bring to most passengers the inevitable 
sea malady, an enterprising, kind-spirited 
young lady planned an entertainment op 
board. She determined to get up an even- 
ing entertainment for the benefit of the 
sailors’ fund. The talent on board was 
small, but the will was good; music and 
recitations made up the programme of the 
evening. Several on board knew me, and 
I was requested to make a speech in order 
to add my mite toward the amusement, [| 
thankfully declined, saying I had not the 
gift to amuse, that whenever I did speak [ 
was thoroughly in earnest, and that the 
subject which was nearest to my heart 
was woman's emancipation and elevation. 
Knowing that this was an unpopular 
theme, | thought the company might be 
displeased. As the ground was limited 
and offered no escape except into the 
water, any hostility might prove fatal. 
The committee of arrangements assured 
me that any subject I might choose would 
be thankfully accepted, and that there was 
nothing to be feared from contending par- 
ties. Thus assured, I fired my weapons, 
handling them, however, as delicately as I 
could, When the first piece on the piano 
and a recitation had been given, I entered 
the great salon, which was filled with pas- 
sengers, the captain and all the oflicers 
who could be spared from duty. I was re- 
ceived with vigorous applause, which as- 
sured me of the good feeling of my hear- 
ers. After referring to the benevolent ob- 
ject of the entertainment, [ introduced my- 
self as belonging to that small, ever-in- 
crtasing band of women who believe in 
woman’s emancipation. I explained what 
this meant for woman and for man, dis- 
pelling the false and ungrounded fear of 
those who reasoned without thinking. I 
gave also a short extract from the lecture 
I had delivered in Washington last winter 
on “German and American Independence 
Contrasted.” In it I was very outspoken 
in my criticism of those ladies who repre- 
sent the shoddy aristocracy of America, 
who do more harm and are less deserving 
of their assumed superiority than the aris- 
tocracies of Europe. I spoke of their 
shallowness and mental insignificance. 
Though there were some in my audience 
who belonged to that class, they bore it 
very good-naturedly, and evinced no ap- 
parent displeasure. But I offended, as I 
heard afterward, some German ludies, who 
were displeased with what I said about 
the education of German girls. [ main- 
tained that these were often sacrificed for 
the sake of their brothers, and were so ed- 
ucated that they themselves believed in 
their inborn inferiority. ‘This displeasure 
did not concern me at all, for I knew it to 
be the truth, which truth had often filled 
me with indignation and sadness. 

The lecture led to many lively discus- 
sions, for most of those who were on 
board had never heard a lady speak on 
that subject before. Some expressed their 
approval, others questioned the benefi- 
cence, giving me their points of doubt and 
fear. Several husbands came to me the 
next day, telling me of the dangerous 
spirit which I had aroused in the bosom 
of their families. Their wives found that 
there was a great deal of truth in what I 
had said, and they had been obliged to de- 
fend their position against them. I do 
not think, however, that they feared much. 
They felt so secure in their prerogatives 
that the little ripple upon the troubled 
water of their married life did not give 
them any serious apprehension. Yet the 
spirit of a true woman once aroused may 
lead to the higher and better thought. to 4 
revolution of her entire feelings. 

I was greatly pleased, as everybody else 
was, with the rest of the entertainment; 
we had more good musie and a recitation, 
a speech from the captain, who told us of 
the vicissitudes of a sailor’s life. Often 
his sympathy and ready help were needed 
for the families of those sailors who had 
to risk and often lose their lives in the ful 
filment of their dangerous duties. He 
thanked us heartily and touchingly for 
our interest in those men. The contribu- 
tion was liberal, and we all felt better and 
happier for the double enjoyment of giving 
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and receiving. 
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In my next letter I will give an account 
of the Woman's Work School here in 
Carlsruhe, and will show how Germany 
tries,to solve the industrial part of the 
woman question. In Lichtenau, where I 
yisited a sister, I became acquainted with 
the postmistress, who has a very exacting 
and difficult position. She obtained the 
post after the death of her husband. Va- 
rious intrigues of men who envied her posi- 
tion were frustrated, as she filled her place 
to the satisfaction of the government. She 
has worked faithfully, besides bringing 
up her two daughters, who assist her now. 
Her health is failing, and she has applied 
for retirement with a life pension. It was 
finally granted, as the years of her hus- 
pand’s service were counted to her benefit. 

Thus we find occasionally a little justice 
done to woman, even in conservative Ger- 
many. Kind greetings to all the dear 
friends who read the JOURNAL. 

CLARA NEYMANN. 


> 
FRIENDLY WORDS. 





Dr. Mary Patnam Jacobi writes: 


“T always enjoy the WOMAN’s JOURNAL. 
Asa focus of news about women, it cer- 
tainly most admirably serves its purpose.” 

Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, the “‘round- 
the-world missionary” of the W. C. T. U., 
writes us from Yokohama, enclosing a let- 
ter from 4 Canadian gentleman to whom 
she had sent some copies of the paper. 
She says he is “tone of the most clear- 
headed and earnest young men I have met 
anywhere.” He says: 

“Oh, those WOMAN'S JOURNALS! What 
a feast of literary pabulum! How often I 
had wished for them! I believe with all 
my might in woman suffrage, and always 
advocate it. LT was delighted to find that 
the W. C. T. U. are all but unanimous as 
to suffrage. As Artemus Ward would 
say. ‘long may they wave!’ ‘There is 
something so pure, so earnest and irresis- 
tible about the writings in the JOURNAL 
that they fairly captivate the senses, never 
stooping to questionable language or in- 
vective, but by common sense, with un- 
common taste, forcing you to accept their 
conclusions.” 

The Southern Cultivator and Dixie Farmer 
says: 

“We are frank to say that, despite its 
suffrage teachings, we have no better fam- 
ily paper on our exchange list than the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL. Itis always full of 
the very best reading for women and chil- 
dren, and its household topics are fresh, 
forcible, and practical. We heartily en- 
dorse its views as to the business partner- 
ship of the wife Marriage, to working 
people at least, is more than a love part- 
nership. ‘Together husband and wife 
build up a home and increase the annual 
income. In all this the devoted wife has 
an equal share.” 
+o 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONSTITUTIONAL. 





Hamilton Willcox, in the Columbia 
Jurist, affirms the legal proposition that 
“where the organic law does not expressly 
exclude any class from suffrage, such class 
is not excluded by that law; though it 
may be debarred from exercising the nat- 
ural right of self-government, recognized 
by that great legal instrument drawn by 
great lawyers,—the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—by statute, common law, pre- 
cedent, or custom. It follows from this 
doctrine that the Legislature may pass 
acts guaranteeing suffrage to any class not 
thus expressly excluded; and that in the 
absence of such constitutional or legal ex- 
clusion, the natural right prevails, and 
may be lawfully exercised.” He adds: 


This doctrine has been vigorously dis- 
puted, the vigor of the contestants being 
mostly in inverse ratio to their knowledge 
of the subject. The writer has lately come 
into possession of three adjudicated cases, 
the only ones of which he has ever learned, 
bearing on this precise point. As they 
have not been reported, your readers will 
probably be glad to seea synopsis of them. 
They were tried by the (Federal and Gen- 
tile) Supreme Court of Utah, in September, 
1882, and seem to have engaged all the 
counsel of prominence in the Territory. 

The Legislature, by statute of Feb. 12th, 
1870, guaranteed the free exercise of the 
right of suffrage to the women of the Ter- 
ritory. In 1882 the registrars, under the 
“Edmunds Act,” refused registration to 
Gentile women, claiming that the suffrage 
act was contrary tothe organic act (of the 
Territory), which the court in another case 
described as “tour constitution.” A Gen- 
tile woman in each of the three judicial 
districts applied for a mandamus as a test 
Case, 


Ann M. Thompson vs. John V. Gehr 
Was tried in the Second District at Beaver, 
before Judge Stephen P. Twiss. The case 
Was argued for the woman by Gibson 
Clark and Zera Snow, and for the registrar 
by Presley Denny. The court held the 
suffrage act valid, but that as Sec. 6 of the 
act of Jan. 21, 1859, required voters to be 
taxpayers, the petitioner, not being shown 
hor claiming to be a taxpayer, was not en- 
titled to vote. 

Lucy S. Anderson vs. the Chief and Dep- 
uty Registrar of Weber Co. was tried at 
Ogden, before Judge Philip H. Emerson. 

e defendants demurred that the use of 
he word ‘*male” in section 5 of the organic 
act, securing to male citizens alone the 
Power to vote at the first election in the 

erritory, confined the power, given the 
legislature by the same section, of pre- 
Scribing the qualifications of voters, to pre- 
Scribing additional qualifications for male 
Citizens, to restricting masculine suffrage, 





—and on other grounds. The court held 
that women are not excluded by the organ- 
ic law, in the absence of express words of 
exclusion, and ordered the mandamus 
asked, directing Mrs. Anderson's name to 
be placed on the registry. 

Florence L. Westcott vs. Wm. Showell, 
the final test case, was tried at Salt Lake 
before Chief-Justice John A. Hunter and 
Judge Emerson. Forthe woman appeared 
Judge Harkness, Mr. Kirkpatrick, Judge 
Arthur Brown, F. 8. Richards, W. 3. 
Dusenberry, R. H. Williams, 5. J. Jonas- 
sen, Samuel Merritt, and others. 
Showell appeared Judge Sutherland, Judge 
McBride, Marshall & Royle, and others. 
An alternative mandamus was issued, and 
the case was set down for September 14. 
Defendant's counsel moved to quash the 
writ, claiming as in Anderson vs. Regis- 
trars, that the legislature in 1859, by re- 
quiring of adult male citizens the addition- 
al qualifications of taxpaying and six- 
months’ residence, had settled the nature 
of their power to prescribe qualifications— 
that they could curtail suffrage, but not 
extend it beyond the specifications of the 
organic act; that the use of the word 
*male” in Sec. 1859, U. S. Revised Stat- 
utes, making general the same provision 
in all new territories, showed that Con- 
gress designed to limit the Legislature’s 
power in this way; and other grounds, 
There being no express prohibition of 
women’s voting in the organic law, the 
court denied the motion to quash, and or- 
dered the registrar to ‘‘enter the name of 
the applicant on the list.” 

No appeal from either of these decisions 
appears to have been taken. In all of them 
the court expressly declared that the stat- 
ute must be held valid in the absence of a 
distinct prohibition. (The New York Court 
of Appeals has repeatedly laid down the 
same rule in the broadest form.) 

As the doctrine and the writer have been 
sharply assailed, it is gratifying to note 
that in every case where the point has been 
argued, the doctrine has been sustained. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 


-~o-9-o—— 


NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


The report of the Committee on Work 
was made at the Annual Meeting, May 30, 
1886, as follows: 


In coming before you to-day to repre- 
sent the Committee on Work, I share with 
you the deep regret that Miss May should 
be prevented by illness from taking this 
place that she has so long and so accepta- 
bly filled. ‘Ihe Club has been deprived of 
her genial presence on the last three 
Work Committee days, while the commit- 
tee itself has sadly missed its eflicient 
chairman in its executive sessions. 

Our first meeting of the season was held 
November 16, when Mrs. Howe gave an 
account of **Woman’s Work at the New 
Orleans Exposition,” with some glimpses 
of her own experiences there. It was de- 
lightful to have our president with us again, 
and we were all eager to gather all that 
we could from her experiences, as a slight 
compensation for all we had lost in her 
long absence from us. 

On Dee. 21, Dr. Charles S. Minot spoke 
on “Psychical Research.” The subject 
was one of much interest, and was present- 
ed from a purely scientific standpoint. 
He touched upon theories of telepathy, 
mesmerism, thought-reading, ghost-see- 
ing, and the like, and called out an ani- 
mated discussion which was resumed in 
the evening at Club tea. More questions 
were raised than could be considered in one 
afternoon and evening, and many express- 
ed the wish that the subject might come 
up again before the Club on some future 
occasion. 

Jan. 18, Mr. Edward Atkinson gave us 
one of his always interesting talks. his 
time the subject was ‘The Cost of Liv- 
ing.”’ He illustrated his statements by a 
new cooking apparatus of his own inven- 
tion, whereby stewing, simmering, etc., can 
be successfully carried on at a very slight 
cost by the heat of an ordinary kerosene 
lamp. Beef and sausages were cooking 
while he was addressing the Club, and 
were offered at the close to such as wished 
to taste them. Those who remained to 
Club tea had a farther opportunity to test 
the result of this cooking, in a large ham 
which had been prepared at home ina 
similar but larger cooking vessel. 

On Feb. 15, Prof. George N. Marden, of 
Colorado College, read us a paper on *“The 
Political Aspects of Mormonism,” present- 
ing, as the results of his study and obsery- 
ation, an array of startling facts and con- 
clusions which were to many of us as new 
as they were alarming. ‘The main remedy 
he proposed for coping with this monster 
evil was the establishment of Christian 
and educational institutions throughout 
the great Mormon area. 

Mr. Henry George was expected to 
speak to us on March 15, but as we learned 
at a late date that his visit to Boston 
would be postponed. Mrs. Wolcott kindly 
consented to read her valuable paper on 
“The Gainful Occupations of Women.” 
Miss May was detained at home by illness, 
and the sudden death of a very dear mem- 
ber of the Club threw a shadow over all. 
The discussion suffered from these de- 
pressing circumstances, although the 
paper was listened to with great interest. 

On April 19, Mr. George 3. Crocker read 
an essay on “Double Taxation,” show- 
ing how ingeniously the present system of 
taxation in Boston is devised to create dis- 
satisfaction, and to drive many desirable 
people from Boston to cities like Philadel- 
phia, whose laws are so much more hospi- 
table to the investment of capital. 

By the courtesy of the Committee on 
Art and Literature, the Work Committee 
had charge of the first Monday in May— 
that being the only time when Mr. Henry 
George could speak tous. ‘The rooms were 
crowded with members and guests eager 
to listen toa man of whom they had heard 
so much. His topic, as announced, was 
‘*‘Woman’s Interest in Social Matters ;” 
but by request of the committee he also 
took up some of the exciting problems of 
the hour, and set forth his particular views 


For 





on labor and land, as they are given in his 
work on ‘‘Progress and Poverty.” 

Mr. Edward Atkinson, Mrs. Livermore, 
and Mr. Gamaliel Bradford answered him 
at some length, calling out from Mr. 
George an earnest and impetuous rejoinder. 

There was no time for an expression of 
opinion from Club members, although the 
session was as long as it was animated; 
and had not Mr. George been obliged to 
take the train for New York, the discus- 
sion might have been prolonged into the 
evening, 80 eager was the interest and so 
divergent were the views on these vital 
questions. 

We cannot hope for a settlement of these 
perplexing problems in the near future, 
and the next Club year may give farther 
opportunity for their consideration. May 
we all bea little wiser and see the right 
more clearly when next they come before 
us! 

Respectfully presented for the Com- 
mittee. SUSAN E. B. CHANNING. 


HUMOROUS. 


Applicant for cook’s place—I’ve always 
been in families where four servants is 
kep’, mum,—which I mus’ say, mum, [ 
likes my rubber in the hevening.—London 
Punch. 


First citizen—You always stay home in 
the evenings now? Second citizen—Yes; 
my wife’s father gave her five hundred 
dollars for a birthday present, and I’m 
teaching her how to play draw poker. 





At a theatre the other night, after the 
impressive performance of Booth’s Ham- 
let, attention was drawn to the effusive de- 
light of a young lady who was thus trying 
apparently to show her gratitude to the 
gentleman upon whose arm she was rest- 
ing: ‘I’ve had a real good time, George,” 
said she, “and it’s a real lovely play ; it’s 
so full of quotations.” 

The Rev. Mr. B——, of Oregon, has two 
little boys, Matthew and Johnny, who 
have been duly instructed as to the exceed- 
ing wickedness of swearing. But the seed 
seems to have fallen on stony ground, for, 
as their father was getting an armful of 
wood, he overheard on the other side of 
the woodpile the following conversation: 
“O Johnny,” said Matthew, in a coaxing 
but somewhat awestruck tone, “less 
swear.” ‘Less!’ cried little Johnny, 
courageously. There was a pause, during 
which Matthew seemed to be considering 
how to do it. Then be called out in furious 
accents, *‘] swear,” ‘Tho do I,” piped 
Johnny. 





a 
SUMMER PREMIUMS. 


The leisure of the summer will give to 
some persons an opportunity to secure 
valuable books as premiums for time and 
effort spent in securing subscribers for the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. As an inducement, 
we make these special offers. 

For one six months’ subscriber to the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL [p. $1.25] we will give 
either one of the following books: 

DuTIES OF WOMEN, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

MoRAL EDUCATION IN RELATION TO 
SEX, by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 

SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN 
THORS, by T. W. Higginson. 

THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND GLOBE THAT FLOATS IN 
THE AtR, by Jane Andrews. One of the 
best stories for children. 

For one yearly subscriber [$2.50] we 
will give one of the following: 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SARAH AND 
ANGELINA GRIMKE, pioneers in the move- 
ment for the equal rights of women, by 
Mrs. Catharine H. Birney. 

WHAT SHALL WE DO WETH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? by Mary A. Livermore. 

THE WATER BABIES, by Charles Kings- 
ley. This inimitable story should be read 
by all boys and girls. 

Four FEET. FINS AND WINGS, by A. E. 
C. Anderson Maxwell. Profusely illustra- 
ted. 

For one yearly and one six months’ sub- 
scriber [$3.75] we will give either of the 
following: 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, by 
Theodore Stanton, a son of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. This is a three-dollar book. Mr. 
Stanton gave great care to its compilation, 
and the book is of great value to a student 
of the history of the woman movement. 

SWEET CICELY: OR, JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
WIFE, by Marietta Holley. ‘These books 
are full of wit and humor, and show in the 
narrative the legal disabilities of women. 

COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

JAMES AND LUCRETIA Mort, by their 
granddaughter Anna Davis Hallowell, 
with portraits. 

Any one of the above books will be 
found useful to suffrage leagues and clubs, 
to interest and instruct their social gather- 
ings. 


AU- 





CONSUMPTION CURED, 

An old physician retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable reme- 
dy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all 
throat and lung affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





GUIDEBOOKS. 


Edited by M. F. SWEETSER. 


The best companions of all who wish to get the 
largest possible amount of pleasure out of a summer 
ourney. The history, poetry and legends of each 
ocality. Scores of maps and panoramas. Prices, 
locations, views of hotels, summer resorts and routes. 
Newly revised; 400 to 500 pages each. Bound in 
flexible red cloth; $1.50 each. 

“These Guide-Books are much the best we have 
ever had in this country, and they can challenge com- 
parison with Baedeker’s, the best in Europe. The 
volume devoted to the White Mountains is full, pre- 
cise, compact, sensible and honest.”.— New York 
Tribune. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


The Emerald Meadows of Conway. 
The Tyrolese Glens of Jackson, 
Bethlehem’s Cool Plateau. 
The Grand Views from Jefferson. 
The Lovely Lake Country. 
Franconia’s Marvels. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Berkshire’s Noble Hills. 
Vermont's Green Mountains, 
Maine's Lakes and Coasts. 
Nantucket and the Islands. 
Boston and Suburbs, 
Mount Desert, etec., etc., ete. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The Land of Evangeline, 
The Bras d’Or Lakes. 
Newfoundland. 
Halifax, St. John, Quebec. 
Prince Edward Island, 
Montreal, The Saguenay. 


“At every point these books meet you with just 
the facts you wish to know; they repeat to you the 
old legend associated with this locality; they tell you 
the story of the battle fought there; they hum to you 
the song or murmur the lines in which some poet has 
enshrined events by which a spot has become memor- 
able. They are simply indispensable to tourists in 
the regions named; and those who have sallied forth 
without them have omitted the really most important 
part of their equipment.”"—Literary World. 


NANTUCKET SCRAPS, 


By Mrs. Jane G. Austin. $1.50. 


OVER THE BORDER. 


By Miss EK. B. Cuase. With Nova Scotia Views 
and Map. $1.50. . 


WOODS AND LAKES OF MAINE. 


By Lucius L. Hussarp. With Map and Illus. 
trations. 83.00, 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston. 
: THE NEW ENGLAND . 
Bureau of Education. 


Is under the management of a professional 
educator, who has spent forty years in the school- 
room. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 

No charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the es- 
pecia! advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent 
Free. ° 

Address, or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


TESTIMONIAL. 


From Gen. T. J. MorGan, Principal Normal 
School, Providence, R. I. 

“Hrram Orcutt, LL. D.:—I have had con- 
siderable dealings with your Bureau during the 
last two years, both in securing teachers for im- 
portant places, and in securing positions for 
teachers. I have been surprised and gratified at 
the intelligence, good_ sense, and skill, displayed 
in your management.” You have established a 
claim to the gratitude of teachers and school 
officers. I wish you abundant success in your 
important, difficult, and delicate work.” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


WEEKLY, $2.50 A YEAR. 


AMERICAN TEACHER. 


MONTHLY, $1.00. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMP’Y, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
For the Relief and Cure of 








KC N ic Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 

Pl LLS sugar pellets, 

25 Cents a Box. 

BROWN & OO."S liable BRAIN AND 

WINE OF COC NERVE TONIC and 

stimulant. #1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 

HOLLAND SHADES 

Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 

a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 

the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 

days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 

Shades and urtains have never before been 

equalled in this or any other country. 


L | VE R ness, Constipation, Headache, and 

The best and most re- 

405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston, 

Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
aa Telephone number 7232. 


AMERICAN) JULY MAGAZINES 








FOR SUMMER READING. 


NOTABLE NUMBERS, 


25 CENTS. — The beautiful WIDE AWAKE for 
July is eminently patriotic. 


A Magnificent Fourth of July Number, 


Foremost is Margaret Sidney's stirring ballad of 
“The Minute Men” (‘the shot heard round the 
world”), with dramatic pictures by Hy. Sandham. 
In connection with this is given a superb hoto- 
gravure supplement of French’s STATUE OF 
THE MINUTE MAN, at Concord. Then there is 
“The Story of the Bunker Hill Powder,” told by a 
descendant of the old Durham patriot, John be- 
meritt, who carried the powder on his ox-team to 
Bunker Hill; E. 8. Brook’s story, “When George 
the Third was King,” an Independence Day story, 
showing that instead of one Fourth of July we have 
really four! Also, “The Capture of the Hennepin 
Gun,” and a picturesque ‘Flag Drill’ for Fourth of 
July entertainments, together with the usual variety 
of stories, poems and pictures. 

10 CENTS.—-All the little Primary-School children 
want OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN to take 
with them on their summer vacation. Full of stories 
and pictures, just the book for them to sit down and 
read by themselves, 

10 CENTS.—For Sunday and week-day reading, in 
country and by sea, the girls and boys should take 
THE PANSY, entertaining and pictorial. 

5 CENTS.—Both the babies and their mammas 
need, to complete the vacation pleasure, the sweet 
and amusing BABYLAND. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Books You Will Want. 


SPUN FROM FACT, 


This is Pansy’s latest book, and one of her strong- 
est. The wonderful story of intense suffering, and 
almost utter helplessness, borne for many years 
with beautiful Christian faith, suddenly changed to 
a condition of health and strength, reads like an old- 
time miracle, and it is only the author’s assurance of 
its absolute truth that gives it perfect credence. 


By PAan@Y.cccccccces $1.50 


ETCHINGS FROM TWO LANDS. By Ciara 
M. ARTHUR...... TITTTTTITITITITIT TTT Tee $1.00 
The author of this instructive volume was a mis 
sionary and a missonary’s wife who left her pleasant 
New England home to goto Japan; her experience 
there, and later, in California, during her husband’s 
illness, is told in an easy, narrative style, and will be 
read with great interest. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? HOW AND WHY 
WE SHOULD READ IT, From the French 
CE @. DS PEER Bcccccecscevcce Cecccscocces $1.00 


Simple, earnest truths, plainly put, and adapted to 
the level of every-day thinking, but strong in argu- 
ment, and capable of carrying conviction. 


Boston: D, LOTHROP & C0., Publishers, 


EXTRA PREM 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 


ay 





Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 
An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,’’ Old Cambridge 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.’’ 


1st, At the low price of $1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “The Woman’s Journal” fox 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50, 





CACTUS BALM. 


*“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. Voeu 

Woman’sJournal) 

oston, Masses. 

Truly a healing 
balm and not @ 
humbug ; stopped 
my hair from fall 
ng; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
adry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mrs. E. F. 
FisHEr, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remeay for 
Falling Hair, a— Diseases and Pimples "—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months I had lost my hair and was com- 
ages A bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 

ut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow Aare a 





head of hair about eight inches long, thick, Geom 
= of natural color.””—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 
ass. 


“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 
yellow, as all others du.”—Mrs. H. V, Cuaptn, 39 
Chestnut 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
packages by leading Druggiste and Hairdressers, and 
by —- BROTHERS, Proprietors, 349 Wasbing- 
ton Street. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


2838 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich ~~ Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts.; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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BOSTON, JULY 17, 1886. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 

business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.’s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MANITOBA. 


The Legislature of Manitoba has amend- 
ed the Municipal Act of the province so as 
to allow unmarried women, having the 
property qualification, the right to vote at 
municipal elections. The chief arguments 
advanced in favor of the amendment by 
its supporters were that it would be sim- 
ply carrying out the principle, which is 
a correct one in municipal elections, of 
allowing property the right of representa- 
tion; and would at the same time be taking 
a long step in the direction of ceding to 
woman her proper right,—that of an equal 
exercise of the franchise with man. It 
was also held that the surest and quickest 
way to secure moral reforms is to place 
the ballot in the hands of the women. Thus 
Manitoba wheels into line with the other 
Canadian Provinces—New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Ontario—which have al- 
ready secured municipal suffrage for wom- 
en. Sothe gains comein. It will be our 
turn in the States sometime. L. 8. 
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HUSBAND and wife. 


The above is the felicitous form which 
the Christian Register gave to the title of 
an astonishing book by Rev. George Za- 
briskie Gray, D. D., Dean of the Episcopal 
Theological School in Cambridge. 

The whole title of the book is **Husband 
and Wife, or the ‘Theory of Marriage and 
its Consequences.” Its object is to prove 
by the Old and the New ‘Testaments, by an- 
cient custom, and by the teaching of art, 
that the position of the wife should be one 
of subordination. Like the old English 
common law, it makes the husband and 
wife one person, and the husband that one. 
‘The headship of the family,” says the 
author, “is in the man.” ‘Ihe unity of 
the family is in the man.” ‘He takes the 
woman to be a part of him, and they are 
one flesh. She becomes part of his flesh.” 
“She is his in a sense in which he is not 
hers. All she has and is, is transferred to 
him so effectually that her very substance 
is regarded as eutering into his stock and 
made part of his family forever.” ‘*The 
headship of the man is established.” When 
this view is ‘‘apprehended,” says the au- 
thor, ‘tit must lead to deference and obe- 
dience and order in the home, and to the 
silencing of all unwomanly or unfilial dis- 
regard of the sacred and irreversible rights 
of the husband and father.” 

‘Politically the family is summed up in 
him. ‘Therefore the vote of the family is 
cast through the husband and father.”* But 
each son, ‘tas a possible head of a family, 
will vote at majority.” ‘Wife suffrage is, 
then, a double absurdity, a sin against the 
ideas both of the State and the family.” 
‘*For a wife to vote is to rend the sacred 
unity of wedlock.” ‘‘Only man cau rep- 
resent the family idea.” 

According to Dean Gray, a wife can 
never divorce her husband. He says: 
“The woman by marriage becomes a mem- 
ber of the man. She cannot put him away, 
for a member cannot put away the head. 
Divorce is his recourse, for reasons of fam- 
ily necessity.” The author claims that 
while unchastity on the part of a husband 
may be as great asin, it does not entitle 
the wife to a divorce, but the same sin on 
the part of the wife entitles the husband 
to a divorce. ‘But this does not leave 
the wife without redress.” She may 
“leave him,” leaving children, property, 
and allin hishands. ‘There seems to be no 
way of preventing the abuse of divorce, if 
the principle is admitted which will ex- 
tend it to women.” 

The author affirms and reaffirms that the 
husband and wife are one flesh. But the 
eyes of everybody see that they are not 
one, but two, and the effort to make them 
one fades away before the common-sense 
of mankind. In the bodies of their chil- 
dren they become one flesh, and in no 
other way is this possible. 

It is claimed that the wife is so joined 
to her husband that his brothers and sis- 
ters become her real brothers and sisters, 
and his relatives should inherit her proper- 
ty. ‘But clearly her sisters are no more 
his sisters than they were before, therefore 
he may marry one of them as freely as any 
one else.” But she cannot marry his 
brother, because he is her real brother. 

But no sorcery of words can make 
brothers and sisters of those who do not 
have the same father and mother. The 
terms sister-in-law, half-sister, and half- 


brother, father-in-law, etc., state the ac- 
tual relationship. 

The book claims that the theory it puts 
forward of the subordination and obe- 
dience of the wife implies no degradation 
toher. But it holds up to contempt the 
husband who would accept the position 
which it lays down for the wife. To make 
the relation equal, or, as he says, *‘equilat- 
eral,” is to “discrown her, to lower her 
from her majestic rank,” &e. 

All this might have helped to hold woman 
in subordination and subjection a hundred 
years ago. It is too late in the day for any 
such result now. The young woman who 
takes the degree of M. A., or LL. D., or 
Ph. D., is the peer of her male classmate. 
She knows it, and he knows it. She will 
not become his subordinate or appendage, 
and no noble young man would invite her 
to such a position. When women were 
permitted to learn the alphabet, the death- 
blow was given to the theory of the divine 
right of a man to rule over his wife. 

This book is written with evident sincer- 
ity and a real belief that the old-time ab- 
sorption of wives is really best for all con- 
eerned. As I read the book, I was re- 
minded of the voice heard through a tele 
phone. It seemed like that,—thin, faint, 
and far away. It really is an echo of a 
dead age. It has no place in the present. 
The apple cannot be sent back into the 
blossom, nor can we call again the day that 
has passed. 

The author has reinforced his ideas with 
letters in the appendix from ‘Very Rever- 
end” and “Right Reverend” bishops, from 
professors of colleges that exclude women. 
and from clergymen. But all of them to- 
gether have not a feather’s weight before 
a practical application of the Golden Rule. 
The steady growth of the idea of equal hu- 
man rights will crowd it out of sight and 
out of mind. By-and-by it will be read 
with merriment, as it is to-day by some. It 
will be quoted as proof of the darkness of 
the age, as we now quote the hanging and 
burning of witches by our ancestors. 

L. 8. 
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THE SUFFRAGE BAZAAR. 


-I feel so mucn interested in the success 
of the proposed Bazaar to raise funds for 
the work of agitation for woman suffrage, 
that I would like to say a few words about 
it. 

I fully share the feelings of those op- 
posed to fairs. But experience has abun- 
dantly proved that the community like 
to have them, and that they call out inter- 
est, and produce more money than almost 
any other method. They may do great 
good in stimulating ingenuity and indus- 
try, andin uniting young people in work 
for a good cause. ‘The old objections to 
them are mostly obsolete, from the better 
manner in which they are now conducted. 

If the whole of Massachusetts can be 
roused to interest, each town contributing 
its share, be it great or small, a box of 
goods or a well-furnished table, — the 
whole result will be large and gratifying. 
Some considerations must be borne in 
mind. 

1. The fair must be conducted in an en- 
tirely honorable and business-like manner. 
All goods should be marked at the usual re- 
tail price, exactly corresponding with the 
price in stores, where that can be ascer- 
tained. 

2 No goods should be sold on commis- 
sion unless the fact is fully made known. 
‘The purchaser often buys from interest in 
the cause, and he is wronged if his money 
goes to another party and only a small 
portion of it to the fair. It is against the 
interest of the fair also, as the buyer would 
often buy some other article whose whole 
value was given to the fair. 

3. Noraffles or appeals to chance should 
be allowed; first, because the influence of 
all such miniature gambling is immoral, 
stimulating the desire to obtain goods with- 
out giving a full return, and fostering a 
love of excitement ; and second, because it 
is against the law of the State, and would 
subject the managers to the liability of five 
hundred dollars’ fine. 

It has sometimes been thought impossi- 
ble to make money without raffling, but 
recent experience at a large fair where it 

yas announced in the beginning that no 
raffling would be allowed, showed the 
falsity of this idea. ‘The receipts far ex- 
ceeded the expectations of the managers. 

Great care should be taken not to have 
articles of too high cost. ‘The aim should 
be to make very many articles to be sold 
at five dollars and under, very few at ten 
dollars, and almost none of a higher price, 
unless they are exceptionally rare and 
beautiful, or thoroughly useful. The great- 
est pains should be taken in the preparation 
of articles, so that the whole appearance 
of the goods should be attractive, and they 
should sustain the closest scrutiny. Bet- 
ter have one thoroughly good article than 
half-a-dozen indifferent ones. 

But with these close restrictions how is 
money to be legitimately made at fairs? 
We reply: 





By enlisting the interest of many, so 


that each contributes that which will cost 
him least and yet be valuable to others. 
Many odd pieces can be used by skill and 
taste so as to become both useful and at- 
tractive. Manufacturer will, if inter- 
ested, give remnants or pieces of their 
goods. I remember, among some rem- 
nants thus given was a piece of shaded 
satin. One lady said, **That is just the 
thing for a screen.” “I will paint it,” 
said another. ‘I will make it up,” said a 
third. All was thoroughly done, and the 
screen, which cost in money about half a 
dollar, readily brought twelve dollars. 

The advantage that the fair has, is in the 
great amount of cultivated brains, taste, 
skill, and leisure that can be put into the 
work, thus enhancing the value of the ma- 
terial. My rule is to make no article for 
sale which will not bring at least double 
the cost of the materials used. Many ar- 
ticles eagerly sought for bring six and 
eight or ten times the money cost of the 
materials. It is the gratuitous labor put 
into them that makes them profitable. 

Worsted work generally pays very poor- 
ly, as the materials are expensive, and 
many people like to do the work them- 
selves. Silk patchwork does not pay well, 
for the same reason. 

Novelty is of great importance. If 
something attractive is found which is not 
already in the stores, it meets a ready sale, 
and often leads to a productive business. 
The ferns and fern-work, and collections of 
grasses, grains, etc., which first appeared 
at fairs, became a regular article of com- 
merce, and gave remuneration to many 
during periods of depression in other 
work. 

Manufacturers should be asked to con- 
tribute of their goods, especially new 
articles which it is desirable to introduce 
into the market. By having suitable no- 
tices of these goods, some slight return is 
made for the favor. Care should always 
be taken not to sell them below the regu- 
lar price. 

If each town interested in the fair would 
take pains to get its own special industries 
represented, we might have a varied and 
attractive show which would bring in 
large returns. Hingham could send wood- 
en ware; Haverhill, Lynn, Brockton, and 
many other towns, shoes. Straw-work, all 
sorts of textile fabrics, jellies, canned 
fruits, the products of the farm, all would 
be welcome, and find ready sale. 

The conduct of the fair is very impor- 
tant. ‘The management should be as 
thorough, orderly, and business-like as 
possible. ‘The committees should be care- 
fully selected, and then others should 
cheerfully acquiesce in their arrangements. 
All the good work put into the plans will 
tell in the result. The comfort of the 
room in warmth, ventilation, and space 
will lead people to come in early and often. 
Small money should be provided, so there 
may be no difficulty in making change. 
Wrapping paper should be on hand, and 
convenient arrangements made for guard- 
ing bundles, or sending them home. 

Finally, the suecess of a fair depends 
very much upon the manners of the attend- 
ants at the tables. I have often thought 
the experience of fairs very useful in teach- 
ing ladies to understand the work of fhe 
saleswoman. The attendant should al- 

yays be prompt, obliging, and courteous. 
She should know the price of all the goods, 
and always seem to take pleasure in show- 
ing them. She should not importune her 
customer, but she should help her to buy, 
by showing articles of interest or beauty. 
If a little child comes with twenty-five or 
fifty cents to buy presents for the house- 
hold, it is not lost time to help him to se- 
lect many little cheap things for papa and 
mamma and sister and brother. Papa 
and mamma will appreciate the interest, 
and take more pains to buy themselves. 

Much fault is found with the require- 
ment that saleswomen should not sit while 
waiting forcustomers. But I have always 
found that it makes a great difference in 
the sales whether the attendant is on her 
feet and alert to answer even a look of in- 
quiry on the part of a customer. 

Many other hints might be given, but 
my note is already too long, and I must 
close, with best wishes for the success of 
the Bazaar, and a speedy triumph to the 
great cause it will represent. E. D.C. 

———_eo-o- - 
WORK OF ONE BOSTON WOMAN. 








Some facts have come to our knowledge 
showing what a woman can do toward ele- 
vating the standard of health among the 
poor of our city, which the public should 
know. 

Clara C. Austin, M. D., of Hotel Waters- 
ton, besides her own private practice, has 
also the City Dispensary practice connect- 
ed with the Associated Charities, embrac- 
ing the wards of the North and West Ends, 
and finds time to devote one day each week 
to emergency lectures. She goes directly 
to the homes where sound, practical ad- 
vice is so much needed, Such noble ef- 
forts must have a far-reaching influence, 
and al) must wish her success in this be- 
nevolent work. J. A. SANBORN. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WYOMING. 


We publish this week some of the testi- 
mony of prominent citizens in Wyoming 
as to the effect of woman suffrage in that 
Territory. Governors of ‘Territories, it 
must be remembered, are appointed by 
the president, not elected by the people, 
and hence their testimony is impartial. 

Gov. Campbell was in oftice when the 
woman suffrage bill was passed, in 1869. 
At the end of two years, he said, in his 
message to the Territorial Legislature: 

‘There is upon our statute-book ‘an act 
granting to the women of Wyoming ‘Ter- 
ritory the right of suffrage and to hold of- 
fice,” which has now been in force two 
years. Under its liberal provisions wom- 
en have voted in the Territory, served on 
juries, and held office. It is simple justice 
to say that the women entering, for the 
first time in the history of the country, 





upon these new and untried duties, have | 


conducted themselves in every respect 
with as much tact, sound judgment, and 
good sense, as men. While it would be 
claiming more than the facts justify, to 
say that this experiment, in a limited field, 
has demonstrated beyond a doubt the per- 
fect fitness of woman, at all times and 
under all circumstances, for taking a part 
in the government, it furnishes at least 
presumptive evidence in her favor.” 


Two years later, Gov. Campbell again 
said, in his message to the Legislature: 


“The experiment of granting to woman 
a voice in the government, which was in- 
augurated for the first time in the history 
of our country by the first legislative as- 
sembly of Wyoming, has now been tried 
for four years. I have heretofore taken 
occasion to express my views in regard to 
the wisdom and justice of this measure, 
and my conviction that its adoption has 
been attended only by good results. Two 
years more of observation of the practical 
working of the system have only served to 
deepen my conviction that what we, in this 
Territory, have done, has been well done, 
and that our system of impartial suffrage is 
an unqualified success.” 

Gen. J. M. Thayer, formerly a United 
States Senator, succeeded Campbell as 
governor of Wyoming. In his message to 
the Legislature, he said: 


‘““Woman suffrage has now been in prac- 
tical operation in our ‘Territory for six 
years. and has during the time increased 
in popularity and in the contidence of the 
people. In my judgment, its results have 
been beneficial, and its influence favorable 
to the best interests of the community.” 

Professor John W. Hoyt succeeded 
Thayer. In his message to the Legislature 
in 1882, Gov. Hoyt said: 

**Elsewhere, objectors persist in ealling 
this honorable statute of ours ‘an experi- 
ment’ We know itis not. Under it we 
have better laws, better officers, better in- 
stitutions, better morals, and a higher so- 
cial condition in general than could other- 
wise exist. Not one of the predicted evils, 
such as loss of native delicacy and dis- 
turbance of home relations, has followed 
in its train. The great body of our wom- 
en, and the best of them, have aecepted 
the elective franchise as a precious boon, 
and exercise it as a patriotic duty. Ina 
word, after twelve years of happy expe- 
rience, woman suffrage is so thoroughly 
rooted and established in the minds and 
hearts of this people that, among them all, 
no voice is ever uplifted in protest against 
or in question of it.” 

Gov. Hale, who succeeded Gov. Hoyt, 
repeatedly expressed himself to the same 
effect. Gov. Warren, who succeeded Hale, 
said in 1885, in a letter read before the 
Massachusetts Legislature : 


‘Our women consider much more care- 
fully than our men the character of candi- 
dates, and both political parties have found 
themselves obliged to nominate their best 
men in order to obtain the support of the 
women. As a business man, as a city, 
county, and territorial officer, and now as 
Governor of Wyoming Territory, I have 
seen much of the workings of woman suf- 
frage, but [ have yet to hear of the first 
case of domestic discord growing out of 
it. Our women nearly all vote, and since 
in Wyoming, as elsewhere, the majority 
of women are good and not bad, the re- 
sult is good and not evil. While I had no 
hand in passing the act which gave to 
women this privilege, I must acknowledge 
its success now after fifteen years’ trial. 
No attempt to repeal the law has been 
made for ten years, and none, I believe, is 
contemplated; for the practical workings 
of woman suffrage commend it more and 
more to favor among both men and wom- 
en as they understand it better and know 
more of its fruits. It has been productive 
of much good in our Territory.” 

Ex-Chief Justice Fisher, of Cheyenne, 
wrote to the Daily New Era of Lancaster, 
Pa., Dee. 11, 1883: 


‘IT wish I could show people in the East 
who are so wonderfully exercised on the 
subject of female suffrage, just how it 
works. Our women have their politics the 
same as men, but they use them somewhat 
differently. They do not assemble at the 
drinking-saloons, but they watch the nom- 
inating conventions, and if the Republi- 
cans put a bad man on their ticket and the 
Democrats a good one, the Republican 
women do not hesitate a moment in seratch- 
ing off the bad and substituting the good. 
It is just so with the Democrats. Hence 
we nearly always have a mixture of of- 
fice-holders; and, by the way, I have 
never seen a better lot of county officers 
than we have now and generally have had 
in the county in which I have lived ever 
since I came to this Territory. I have 
never seen a time when the county officers 
were not of mixed politics. And this mix- 
ture is largely owing to female suffrage. 
A saloon man or a drunkard has a very 





poor chance of election in this count 
I wish you had female suftrage in Lances. 
ter. If you had, your jail would pot be 
overrun with loafers, and ‘bummers’ hajp 
might soon be turned into a Sunday -school 
room. I have seen the effect of female 
suffrage, and, instead of its being a eans 
of encouragement to fraud and corruption 
it would tend greatly to purify your elec. 
tions, and give you much better govern. 
ment than you now have. Female suf. 
frage here cannot do the work which jt 
would do in the States, were it tried there 
Here we have a large roving population, 
constant changes occurring, many of the 
men rough and uncouth. Hence, the wom. 
en’s influence cannot be brought to bear on 
them, for they are here to-day and off to. 
morrow. But it works wonders on oy 
regular settled population, and if you haq 
it where but little change in population oe. 
curs, it would not be long until it woulg 
be found that ‘a little leaven would leave 
the whole lump.’ We are better for wom. 
an suffrage; and I firmly believe if yoy 
had it, vice and crime would soon hide 
their heads, and you would not have an 
average at every returning Quarter Ses. 
sions Court of over one hundred cases to 
try.” 


Judge Kingman, of Wyoming. says: 


“[ do not believe that suffrage causes 
women to neglect their domestic affairs, 
Certainly such has not been the case jin 
Wyoming. I never heard a man complain 
that his wife was less interested in domes. 
tic economy because she had the right to 
vote, and took an interest in making the 
community respectable. The opposition 
to woman suffrage at first was pretty bit- 
ter. ‘lo day I do not think you could get 
a dozen respectable men in any locality to 
oppose it.” ; 

Judge Melville C. Brown, of Laramie, 
says: 

‘*My prejudices were formerly all against 
woman suffrage, but they have gradually 
given way since it became an established 
fact in Wyoming. My observation of its 
workings, extending over a period of fif- 
teen years, has convinced me of its entire 
justice and propriety. Impartial obserya- 
tion has also satistied me that in the use of 
the ballot women exercise fully as good 
judgment as men, and in some particulars 
are more discriminating, as, for instance, 
on questions of morals.” 


tev. J. H. Burlison, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Laramie, says: 

“I think no one will say that woman 
suffrage has had any bad effect in our Ter- 
ritory. I have never heard of any woman 
who considered the right of suffrage a 
severe or crushing burden. The women 
seem to be glad of the chance to vote. I 
know of no case where woman suffrage 
had led to domestic infelicity. Some 
women vote with and some against their 
husbands. Women, in my judgment, are no 
more easily led by demagogues than men; 
they have suffered no loss of respect and 
consideration on account of the use of suf- 
frage; and they are fully as intelligent and 
independent as men in the exercise of the 
right.” 

tev. W. C. Harvey, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Laramie, says: 


**T came to this city one year ago, preju- 
diced against woman suffrage, but I have 
been thoroughly converted.” 


Rev. Wm. A. Moore, pastor of the Afri- 
can M. E. Church at Cheyenne, says: 


‘“*T think the women make just as good 
wives, mothers, sisters, and daughters as 
before, and as good voters as the men. 
No unpleasantness is caused in families by 
their voting, that I know of.” 

The editor of the New York Observer is 
opposed to woman suffrage, and wanted 
some strong testimony against it. He 
wrote to a lady of his acquaintance in 
Wyoming, a leading member of the Pres- 
byterian Church and the wife of a United 
States judge, asking her to write an ac- 
count of the practical workings of wom- 
an suffrage for his paper. She replied: 


“IT came to Wyoming some three years 
ago from Missouri, and brought with me, 
both from nature and education, fully the 
usual amount of conservatism, and I re- 
garded with peculiar suspicion the idea of 
woman entering the political arena. My 
observations have materially modified my 
views upon this subject. ‘The women of 
Wyoming, and particularly the better 
class, as highly prize and as generally ex- 
ercise the right of suffrage as do the men. 
The elections here are conducted as quiet- 
ly and decorously as any other public 
gathering, and I have finally concluded 
that if the sexes can associate together 
with impunity in the home, the school, the 
church, the social gathering, and in every 
relation of life from the cradle to the 
grave, a woman need not be seriously de 
moralized by her momentary association 
with her husband, father, lover, and broth- 
er once a year at the polls. I[t is true 
women very generally vote as do their 
husbands. I know several instances, how- 
ever, where the wife votes one way and 
the husband the other, but I have never 
known or heard of its generating any un- 
pleasantness in their family relations. 
‘The pioneers of the West, whatever their 
faults, are not so intolerant as to abuse 
their wives because of a difference in opin- 
ion in politics or even in religion. ‘The 
fact that husbands and wives usually vote 
alike seems to me no objection. It is only 
placing an additional power and influence 
in the government of the country where it 
is most needed and will naturally be most 
wisely used. The more the home influence 
is felt in the general government, the bet 
ter. Itis not from that source, but from 
the restless, the wandering, the indifferent, 
not to say the vicious, who have no home 
or domestic ties and responsibilities that 
danger is to beapprehended. Almost every 
lady here is not only reconciled to, but 
highly gratified with, the practical results 
of woman suffrage in Wyoming. The only 
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element that would desire its repeal are 
the vicious and corrupt—those who fear 
not God nor regard man—who fear its 
ower and are restless under the restraint 
it helps to impose. The women are less 
governed by party considerations than 
wen, and both political parties have come 
to recognize the necessity of selecting their 
pest men, Or at least of net nominating bad 
men, if they desire to succeed. The wom- 
en hold the balance of power, and the pol- 
iticians know it. since my residence here, 
more than one instance has come under 
my own observation, where corrupt or 
immoral men have been defeated in their 
efforts to secure positions of high publie 
trust, and it has been generally conceded 
that their defeat is attributable to the di- 
rect influence of woman suflrage.” 


Lack of space alone prevents us from 
quoting in addition the opinion of Hon, 


N. L. Andrews, Speaker of the Wyoming | 


House of Representatives; Mrs. L. W. 
Smith, superintendent of schoo!s for Car- 
pon Co., Wy.; Rev. Dr. B. F. Crary, pre- 
siding elder of the M. E. Churehes in 
Wyoming, and others, all in the same 
strain. ‘Che opponents of woman suffrage, 
on the other hand, have been publicly in- 
yited, again and s#gain, to find two per- 
sons in the whole Territory who will assert 
over their own names and addresses that 
the system has had any bad results; and 
they have hitherto failed to respond. 

A. S. B. 


oor - 


CO-OPERATION IN CHELSEA. 


A number of the employees of a web- 
manufacturing company in Chelsea have 
organized a limited liability company on 
the system established in Rochdale, Eng., 
thirty years ago, commonly known as the 
co operative system. Many of the em- 
ployees are Englishmen who have had ex- 
perience in the workings of co-operative 
societies. 

Application has been made for a charter 
under the statutes of Massachusetts for 
the organization of a limited liability com- 
pany for the manufacture of all kinds of 
web goods, shoe-goring, suspenders, and 
al! classes of fabrics in which elastic 
veins run. The capital has been fixed at 
$20,000 in shares of 85 each, with an un- 
derstanding that no person shall own more 
than 100 shares, and whatever number of 
shares a stockholder may own, his voting 
power will be restricted to one vote. 

The provisional officers are Daniel J. 
Brown, president; Leonard M. Small, sec- 
retary; Thomas Dunn, Henry ‘Tomkin- 
son, Samuel Carter, Thomas 8S. Moran, 
Margaret Ahern, Frank Cooney, Francis 
J. Terrio, William A. O'Brien, directors. 
The registered officers are at No. 121 Park 
Street, Chelsea. ‘These officers have had 
practical experience in the working of co- 
operative associations, both in this coun- 
try and in England, and in the latter coun- 
try they have been actively engaged in im- 
portant companies in Leicester, Derby, 
and Leeds. Already some 20,000 feet of 
land have been purchased at the corner of 
Woodlawn and Clarke Avenues, Chelsea, 
and next week ground will be broken for 
the proposed factory. 

It is expected that the new company 
will be in full working order for the fall 
trade, and already the company has re- 
ceived many orders. An agent has been 
deputed to go over to England next week 
for the selection of machinery, and by the 
time this arrives here. it is expected the 
buildings will be ready to receive it, and 
that business will then go on with vigor. 
One interesting feature in connection with 
the new venture is the fact that the proprie- 
torship will have in it many women, as 
the company comprises some 40 men and 
150 women. 





y’ 


SUFFRAGE LEAGUE IN DENNIS. 





£ditors Woman's Journal : 

A wave of the woman suffrage agitation 
has at last reached this section of the State 
with force sufficient to arouse us to activity 
in this important matter. Firm believers 
and friends of the cau-e have not been 
wanting in this locality, but individual 
sympathy usually seems fruitless of good 
results, when compared with those accom- 
plished by the united efforts of even a lim- 
ited number of workers. 

Believing, therefore, that ‘in union there 
is strength.” some of the friends of suf- 
frage met at the residence of Mrs. M. H. 
Crowell, on the afternoon of July 8, and 
organized « Dennis non-partisan Woman 
Suffrage League. 

Rey. Annie H. Shaw, our former minis- 
ter, who was present at the meeting, ex- 
plained the object of these Leagues, and 
the results which they were expected to 
accomplish. By her earnestness and the 
magnetism of her presence, she inspired us 
with an increased zeal for the movement. 

The officers necessary for such an or- 
£anization were then elected. In the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mary F. Crowell, and Vice- 
president, Mrs. Margarette J. Howes, of 
East Dennis, we have chosen sincere and 
well-known friends of the cause. 

The best means to be employed for arous- 
ing a suffrage sentiment in this commu- 
nity were also considered. The circulating 
of petitions for municipal woman suffrage, 








the importance of having women vote on 
the school question, and the necessity of 
exerting our influence toward securing a 
representative favorable to the cause, were 
all dwelt upon and declared to be the first 
and most important duty of the League. 
Let us hope that this society will not long 
stand as the only organization of the kind 
on Cape Cod, but that sister unions will 
spring »p all around us. 

A full list of our officers is as follows: 

President—Mrs. Mary F. Crowell, East Dennis. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Margarette J. Howes, 
East Dennis. 

Secretary and Treasurer 
Paddock, Dennis. 

Executive Committee-—Miss Jerusha S. Hall, 
Dennis; Miss Bertha Howes, East Dennis; Miss 
Jeannette H. Matthews, Dennis; Mrs. Cynthia 
H. Crowell, Dennis. 


— Miss Hannah H. 


il. H. PADbocK, Sec. 


“of 


CONVERSIONS IN WEST VIRGINIA, 





RONCEVERTE, GREENBRIER CO., ) 
W. Va., JULY 17, 1886. § 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

We think, as ever, that the JOURNAL is 
doing a great work, and doing it well. All 
good wishes for you personally and for the 
cause. 

We do what we can by lending and giv- 
ing the JoURNAL where we think it will 
bear fruit, and to convince the unbeliever 
and contirm the wholesome doubter of the 
infallibility of exclusive male suffrage. 

I may modestly claim some influence 
with boys of from sixteen to twenty years 
of age; my own one of them. Such boys 
claim me as a comrade, confide much in 
me, and believe what I say. In this way I 
hope that many future voters will be se- 
cured for the cause, whom I may claim as 
my own conversions. 

(Mrs.) M. EUNICE SAWYER. 
7+ - 
WOMAN’S JOURNALS WANTED IN 
MISSISSIPPI. 


ALCORN COLLEGE, RODNEY,  ) 
MIss., JUNE 29, 1886. j 
Editors Woman's Journal: 
Do you suppose that there can be found 
a number of your subscribers who, during 
the next three or five months, would, for 
the good of the cause, like to remail their 
JOURNALS after reading them? If such 
san be found, I would like to send you the 
names of a number of students and others 
who, being away from our reading-room 
during the vacation, can not have access 
to the paper. It would do good, I am sure. 
We send up many thanks and large inter- 
est to that friend of the cause who a year 
ago invested $2.50 in the JOURNAL for our 
reading-room. Very sincerely, 
N. H. ENSLEY. 


a ae 
OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

My summer pilgrimage began on Thurs- 
day last. I spoke that evening at Turner's, 
Orange Co., N. Y., being hospitably en- 
tertained by Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Gillett. 
They reported great gains to the cause 
since I was last there. ‘The doctor, a gen- 
ial man, whose presence is full of cheer- 
fulness, assured me that there were ten 
persons in favor of suffrage where there 
had been one two years ago. ‘The church 
was comfortably filled in the evening, ¢ 
large delegation coming from Central Val- 
ley. Mr. David Cornell, of that place, 
presided. 

The next day a long journey over the 
hills brought me to Walton, in Delaware 
Co., where I was the guest of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wm. A. White. Mr. White is the 
editor of the Chronicle, in which his wife 
controls the department devoted to women. 
He is a leading Republican, and a man of 
much influence in his section of the State. 
In the evening the town-hall held a good- 
sized audience, despite the fact that the 
day before there had been exercises over 
the laying of a corner-stone, which had 
taxed the residents a good deal. Mr. White 
presided, and much interest was mani- 
fested. 

On Saturday I reached this lovely village 
among the bills of Chenango Co. Mrs 
Prindle, Mrs. Sumner, and other ladies of 
the W. C. T. U. are doing everything to 
make my stay a pleasant one. 

Last evening I spoke at a Union ‘Tem- 
perance meeting in the Methodist church, 
which was filled by a large audience gath- 
ered from the village and vicinity. 

To-night I am to speak on suffrage, and 
hope for an equally good hearing. 

Thus far I have been called upon to 
make active war on but one member of 
Assembly,—Mr. Knapp, of Delaware, and 
Mr. Matterson, of Chenango, having both 
voted for us. Judge Greene, of Orange, 
who voted **no,” I did not fail to denounce 
at Turner's. 

Just before leaving home, I heard with 
great regret of the death of David Baker, 
of Easton, Washington Co. An esteemed 
friend, he was a man much respected and 
beloved. His influence was constantly ex- 
erted for temperance and for woman suf- 
frage. In lo-ing him, our cause has sus- 
tained a loss that is deeply felt. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

Norwich, N. Y., July 12, 1886. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Painesville, Ohio, W. 5. A. held its 
regular meeting July 10. 

In Garfield County, Nebraska, there are 
737 single men and only 68 unmarried 
women. 

Helen Hunt Jackson always declared 
she dreamed her poems—did not compose 
them herself. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Lloyd Garrison 
and family are at their cottage at Oster- 
ville for the summer. 

The death is announeed of Mr. Cummoo 
Sulliman, who founded the Dispensary for 
Women and Children at Bombay. 

Women and girls own nearly one-half 
of the deposits in the saving-banks of 
Massachusetts. having to their credit $117,- 
932,305. 

The National ‘Teachers’ Association, in 
session this week at Topeka, Kansas, elect- 
en Professor Hagar, of Salem, Mass., its 
president. 

The Concord School of Philosophy 
opened this week with a large attendance 
and the promise of an interesting session. 
Dante is the study. 

Eight thousand teachers attended the 
meetings of the American Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at Topeka. But for the torrid heat, 
10.000 would have been there. 

(Jueen Victoria has sent a check for $100 
to Elizabeth Mouat, the poor Shetland 
woman who recently made an involuntary 
and perilous passage to Norway. 

Rev. Charles F. ‘Thwing, pastor of the 
North-Avenue Congregational Church, 
Cambridge, has received a unanimous call 
from the Plymouth Church of Minneapolis. 
He cannot be spared by Massachusetts. 

One young woman on the Cape will give 
a month of her time soon to the work of 
the Festival Committee in Boston. A 
generous offer, which will be gratefully 
accgpted. 

Santa Fé, N. M., is to have a monument 
to Helen Hunt Jackson of a most fitting 
kind, viz., a Ramona school for Indian 
girls. She pleaded for those who are una- 
ble to plead for themselves. 


Miss Gladstone writes in a letter to a 
friend: “Papa regrets the results of the 
elections, of course; but he is not at all 
disconcerted. He is quite happy, and is at 
this moment reading ‘Dante’ under a tree.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler Andrew, assist- 
ant editor of the Union-Signal, has been 
a fortnight at the seaside with her sister, 
Mrs. Chas. H. Remy. If anybody merits 
an ‘outing,’ it. is this gifted and self-for- 
getful woman. 


Mrs. Catharine V. Waite, of Chicago, 
has been admitted to the bar by the Illi- 
nois Supreme Court. ‘i'wenty years ago 
she was refused admission to a Chicago 
medical college on the sole ground that 
she was a woman. 


The High and Classical School at West 
Newton, Nathaniel T. Allen, principal, is 
one of the best in New England. We 
gladly call attention to the brief adver- 
tisement in another column, which, with 
characteristic modesty, leaves many of its 
advantages untold. 

The Lincoln, Kansas, W. S. A., on Fri- 
day, July 9, met at the residence of Lou 
A. Minx. There were Scripture responses 
which disprove the doctrine of woman’s 
inferiority ; select reading by Mrs. Luella 
Wingett; chapter from “Sweet Cicely,” 
by Mrs. Heim; music; paper by Dr. Goff; 
and a poem by Mrs. Ellsworth. 


Mrs. E. Willis read an essay before the 
Gypsum Creek, Salina Co., Kan., W.S. A., 
in which she says, ‘‘We have the promise 
of seventy-eight votes from our one hun- 
dred and twenty-four representatives, and 
twenty-six from our forty senators.”’ That 
is very good. Kansas may yet lead all the 
States in giving suffrage to women. 

The meeting of the American Institute 
of Instruction at Bar Harbor drew a great 
crowd of teachers. So many people were 
never there before at onetime. ‘The meet- 
ings were held in the skating-rink. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore’s lecture on ‘*Harriet 
Martineau” drew the largest audience this 
week at Bar Harbor. 


Shore Cottages at Newport, R. L., are 
as cool and breezy as ever. Their propri- 
etor, W. D. Wann, may be addressed at 
9 West Thirtieth Street, New York. Del- 
aware Water Gap is a wonderful freak of 
nature, and Hurd’s Hygeian Home is 
beautifully situated in its charming re- 
cesses. For the Adirondacks and Lake 
Champlain, Hotel Windsor is specially at- 
tractive. 

vast Saturday evening's Traveller gave 
half a column to **Notes About Women.” 
They were mostly concerning the outlook 
for the fall. This, we believe, is the first 
paper of the city to open its columns to 
regular coutributors on this particular 
phase of woman’s work. Will not some 
one furnish other papers with facts con- 
cerning the equal rights movement? 
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Foremothers’ Celebration at Normal 
Park, Illinois, was very successful both in 
point of numbers and interest. Dr. Alice 
Stockham presided; Rev. Olympia Brown, 
of Racine, delivered the main address of 
the morning, and Mrs. Tracy Cutler that 
of the afternoon. Dr. Cutler is a pioneer 


ble ‘foremother” of Southern Illinois. 
Both speakers showed from history the 
great service rendered by women to the 
country and the world. 

‘The friends of Emily Allen Bruce, M. D., 
will be glad to know that she sailed for 


Centre Street, Roxbury. She will be 
warmly welcomed in Boston. Miss Bruce 
graduated from the Boston University 
School of Medicine in the class of 1884. 
She took one of the prizes for scholarship, 
and left soon afterwards for Paris, where 
she has remained ever since, vigorously 
continuing her studies, greatly aided and 
encouraged there by her fellow-students. 


in France and the other in Germany. 
finding everything so satisfactory in 
Paris, she remained there, and is highly 
gratified with the results which she has 
attained. It takes more 
than in Germany to accomplish the same 
amount of work, but if one wishes to speak 
the language, one can do just as well in 
the former country. For women especially, 
Paris is preferable, as they are admitted 
to every course and clinique where men 
are received. Miss Bruce has devoted 
much time to the study of dermatology, 
with a view to making it eventually her 
specialty, though she will commence as a 
general practitioner. 





Mrs. Dr. Tuck, 48 Boylston Street, whose ad- 
vertisement may be found in another column, is 
not only an eclectic physician, but is also a thor- 
oughly educated electrician. After studying med- 
icine, she devoted six months to the study of elec- 
tricity, and her fifteen years of successful expe- 
rience prove her thoroughly competent to ad- 
minister it safely and effectually. In cases of 
paralysis, nervous prostration, neuralgia, rheu- 
matism, and many other diseases, electricity is 
now considered one of the best remedial agencies, 
when properly applied. Dr. Tuck makes a spec- 
ialty of all kinds of chronic diseases, yet her 
practice is not confined to electricity, simply 
using it when the case demands. We have 


knowing her to be a physician of large experience, 
her advice even will be found to be of great bene- 
fit to the sick. 


Pine Curr Corrace in Dedham is just the 
retreat for the present weather, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Willson, friends well known in Boston and Mas- 
sachusetts, will do everything to promote the 
welfare and comfort of their guests. 

For convenience and economy Lactart sur- 
passes all other acid beverages, and as a health- 
ful, cooling summer drink it has no superior. 
All druggists. 





SUMMER RESORTS. 


SHORE COTTAGES, 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


Washington St. Delightfully situated on the bay; 
bathing, boating and fishing; excellent table. Now 
open for guests. Apply at the cottages, or 9 West 
Thirtieth Street, New York. 

W. D. WANN, Proprietor. 


FIT RD’S 


HIGHLAND HYGEIAN HOME 


At Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


A home of beauty among the mountains, for inva 
lids of every chronic form, treated, and cured by 
obedience to the laws of life and by such exercise of 
Will, Hope, and Faith in self, truth, love, and our 
blessed Father God as that the supremacy of the mind 
is maintained over the body, and it kept in suchjhar- 
mony with God’s healing powers of Nature that the 
most difficult cases rally, recover, and get well. When 
you fail elsewhere, come here. 











HOTEL WINDSOR, 


ROUSE’S POINT, NEW YORK. 


Adirondacks and Lake Champlain. The coolest 
and most delightful family summer resort. The 
best fishing-ground in the State. Hunting, boating 
and driving. Water and mountain scenery of un- 
surpassed beauty. On route to Montreal and Thou- 
sand Islands. CHAS. F. BECK, Proprietor. 

NEW YoRE 
FOR WOMEN, 

No, 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 

The regular Winter Session (Twenty-fourth year) 
will begin October 1, » and continue twenty- 
six weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the College, 
while the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining Fre 
advantages for practical instruction unsurpassed by 
any other college. In addition, the large daily clinics 
of the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward’s Island 
Homeopathic Hospital (Weekly) are open for students, 

For farther particulars and circular, address 
CLEMENCE 8. LOZIER, M. D., Dean, 

103 West 48th St., New York; or, 





LOUISE GERRARD, M. D., Secretary, 
149 West 4ist St., New York. 
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Boston from Liverpool on the 6th inst., | 
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IPOISE WAIST, 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir 
ed is byte | owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, an 
action they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
end with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infante, 

yarticular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow 
| a little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Taz Woman's 


the 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure alec 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars. 





Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & OO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 


FOR SALE. 
POPE'S HILL, DORCHESTER. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy- 
press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample closets, 
4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station. 
ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 4000 
feet of land, fine view, good neighborhood, 3 minutes 
from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Price, 
$5000 each. Terms easy. 

Address H. B,. BLACKWELL, 
| 5 Park Street, Boston, 





TRAIN UP A CHILD 
}GOoD SENSE 
= D 






and when she becomes 
BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 
good health, she will then be 
sure to the: 


wi im, 
FITS ALL AGES—Infants to Adulte, 
t®~ Every one recommends them. 
FOR 8. By LEADING RETA 
Be sure your corset is stam, 
“GOOD SENSE.” Take no other 
fi circular. 


j : Send for 7 
leat FERRIS BROS. 


4 aN. urers, 
i) —___“~ «$1 White Street, NEW YORK. 







Seaside aud Mountain 


time in France | 


Are now the resorts of those who seek rest and rec- 
reation, and there are many musical people to be 
found in every summer-hotel, boarding-house, ete., 
etc. These naturally wish some light, pleasing music 
wherewith to while away the hours of a rainy day. 
Send for our Catalogue of 


CHEAP MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


We mention a few of our recent publications, which 
| Will please musical people of all tastes and acquire- 
ments. 


American Song and Chorus Collection. 
50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts. Large book, sheet-music size 


American Piano Collection. 


50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts. Choice 


Piano Pieces. 
Halfdan Kjerulf’s Album of Songs. 


Classic in style. Mailed for $1.50. 
Choice Vocal Duets. 


Delightful duets. Mailed for 81,00. 


Vocal Banjoist. 


Songs with Banjo accompaniment. Excellent col- 
lection, Will please lady banjoists. Mailed for $1.00, 


Gems, every one. 


| 
| Send for Catalogues of all our Publications, 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


©. H. Dirson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


~The Golden Rule. 


| 
| Boston, Mass. 
| The Best $2 Religious Weekly in America 


“The Golden Rule” is one of the best family papers 
of which we have knowledge. Its broad columns and 

good clear type are in harmony with its teachings. 
| Carefully edited in every department, it is a treasure- 
| house of truth, and deserves a welcome in thousands 
of homes.”— Woman at Work. 


READ THIS. 


By special arrangement any actual subscriber to 
THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL not now in arrears with 
her subscription, is entitled to Tue GoLtpEN RULE 
for one year on the payment of only one dollar. 

The above offer does not apply to any person 
already a subscriber to the GoLDEN RULE. 

This offer is limited, and may be withdrawn at any 
time without notice. 


NOW READ THIS. 


The GoLpEN Rue is a weekly, nonsectarian, re- 
ligious family paper, published in Boston, at two dol- 
lars a year, and is rated one of the best of its class. 

No paper in the country can excel the GoLDEN 
| Ruve in attractiveness and intrinsic value. Jt is the 
| favorite family paper wherever introduced. 
| It has something for every member of the family, 
| and is always pure, bright, helpful, entertaining, and 
pre-eminently readable. 


Address THE GOLDEN RULE, 3 Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


GLOVES — 
FOR CLASS- DAY, 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Has just received some elegant Gloves for 


Class-Day. 
THE 


ABERDEEN 


PARLOR SUIT in best im- 
.__ ported Sultan Plush, adapt- 

me od to modern houses in size 
and style, would sell quick- 
BS at $125 in Retail stores. 


PRICE, $95. 


Bargains in Antique Oak, Mahogany and Cherry 
Chamber Sets for Cash. 


GOLDTHWAIT BROS., Manufacturers, 


569 Washington Street, 
OPP. PRAY’S CARPET STORE, 
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For the Woman's Journal. 


SUMMER. 


BY 0. J. HILES. 


Thy peace lies hid within the days, 
Like love in tender mother’s breast, 
Pervading all the quiet ways ;— 

Fair Nature’s barbinger of rest. 
Silence is felt through sounds that seem 
But echoes from some far-off land, 
Where song of bird in listless dream, 

And music of an insect band, 


With sound of lapping waves, and runes 
Of whispering winds in council met, 
Are perfect rhymes to perfect tunes, 
That in its Summer's heart are set. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


- oe —— 
A NORWEGIAN FUNERAL. 


BY MRS. PIATT. 





A sudden line of boats, wind-tossed and fast, 
Flashing across an old-world harbor, gay 

With the red flag of Norway—at half-mast! 
A coast with ivy green, with ruin gray. 

A white, wet fluttering of gulls above 

A coffin sad with stranger flowers! O Love, 

Where was your last look, Love, and your last kiss? 

Some mother’s son! and were you born for this? 


A mute procession to the only place 
Wherein is any peace. A shivering fall 
Of alien earth, above a sailor's face,— 
A funeral with no weeping! That was all. 
Hush! when that Norse-hymn, in his household 
tongue, 
Triumphed as if some morning-star bad sung, 
ome new star with a new song in its breast— 
heard the dead man singing with the rest! 
— Youth's Companion. 
oe 


MARJORIE. 


BY GERTRUDE ALGER. 


A dreamy maid was Marjorie, 

Who heard what others may not hear, 
And saw what others never see. 

The secret of the evening breeze 

She knew, and why so plaintively 

He played bis harp amid the trees. 
And when she heard a mother sing 
To sleep the baby on her breast, 

She saw how the soft voice would bring 
A cloud of sweet white angels near 
To watch the little one at rest. 


Whene'’er was found, by morning light, 

A rose with drooping head, full well 

She knew that it had been awake 

To see the moon-elves dance at night. 

Whene’er a summer shower fell 

She saw the clouded fairies shake 

Pearls from their magic cloaks; and oft 

At eve, when in the darkened sky 

Each star hung out its golden bell, 

Its far, faint pealing, sweet and soft, 

Fell through the dusk to Marjorie. 
—Boston Transcript. 

oe 


THE POPLAR. 





BY MARY BARTOL. 





I thought the field asleep, 
When noiselessly, 
As if on wings, a sweep 
Of odor thrilled to me. 
Through the small sphere distilled, 
Unto the sense 
It stole, and voiceless filled 
The space with eloquence. 
No name could I bestow 
On this strange air, 
Which seemed to rise and flow, 
And float from everywhere ; 
When turning, I perceived 
A poplar tree, 
Rosy and amber-leaved, 
Quivering with ecstasy. 
In early springtime dress, 
Shyly she stood, 
Like modest Quakeress, 
A wanderer from the wood. 
Delighting in the day, 
She bounteously 
Shed all her gifts away, 
And never reasoned why. 
She swayed to winds, and they 
Fled redolent; 
She drank each sunny ray, 
And lent it spicy scent. 
In gladness and in gloss, 
Bhe raised her head, 
Finding in life no loss, 
Feeling of death no dread. 
1 listened, for she spake 
In fragrant sigh, 
Whispering, “‘O mortal, take 
My message fleeting by!” 
Only a poplar-tree 
Decking the day,— 
And yet life’s mystery 
She helped to clear away! 
—Christian Register. 


+o 





For the Woman's Journal. 
DR. MORTON'S CHOIOE. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON, 


{This story will shortly be published by T. J. 
CROWELL, with other sketches, in a volume entitled 
“Btories from Life.”] 

‘*You think there is no hope, doctor?” 

‘*None!” 

‘Will he last till morning?” 

*Yes, possibly, but not later.” 

There were no tears in Mrs. Manning's 
eyes as she spoke. It was plain that she 
was making herself strong against a crush- 
ing sorrow. ‘Two weeks before she had 
buried her husband, a man of brilliant 
promise, and now her only child, a boy of 
ten, singularly bright and beautiful, was 
surely passing out of her unwilling hands. 
Every moment, as she watched the faint 
breathing, her heart rebelled. Finally as 
the wealth of color born of the opening 
day burst above the horizon and streamed 
into the room, the boy opened his eyes and 
said softly, ‘‘Kiss me, mamma !” then open- 
ed them in the land of eternal day. 

Dr. Morton watched anxiously at this 





bedside, knowing that he could do nothing, 
but half-fearing that the silent but despair- 
ing mother might do something desperate. 
There were few words to be said; words 
of comfort at such atime are usually worse 
than wasted, but to have a human being 
near us is sometimes a safeguard and a 
relief. 

Mrs. Manning’s life had been a happy 
and uneventful one. George Eliot says 
those women are happiest who have no 
history. Her home had been her world. 
Too careful about the details of every-day 
life, she had made for herself little bur- 
dens that were not worth the making. 
Some of us learn that keeping a room 
clean and in order is a small part of life, 
and being worried at disarrangements one 
of the most trivial of things, when a great 
sorrow shows us their littleness. 

When these great sorrows came to Cor- 
nelia Manning she was benumbed. She 
was a member of the church, but had not 
done much active work. Married young, 
she had allowed her life to centre within 
four walls, not having mingled half enough 
with other mothers, some of whom had 
buried sons and husbands. 

After all was over, she shut herself in 
her room and wept, till death would have 
been a relief. Occasionally Dr. Morton 
called, prescribing something for over- 
strained nerves and a fevered brain. He 
grew troubled about her. 

‘Somebody must get her into the sun- 
light and out of herself,” he said one day, 
as he drove toward the simple but poetic 
home of Caroline Hedge. 

‘*Good-morning, Miss Hedge. ‘There is 
more missionary work for you to do. You 
must see Mrs. Manning. She'll go into 
colsumption if we don’t save her. You 
are a tonic to anybody.” 

‘*But she won’t see me, doctor.” 

‘*Yes, I told her I wanted you to take 
her to ride, and would send my earriage 
to-morrow. She refused, but I insisted, 
and I will leave the rest to you.” 

Miss Hedge had been through tribula- 
tion, and had conquered both it and her- 
self. Early in life she was to have mar- 
ried a noble young man, when the steamer 
that bore him across the ocean to his bridal 
sank, and he was never heard from. Caro- 
line Hedge felt life slipping away from 
her, when all at once she set her face to- 
ward the sunlight, and resolved to help 
the living instead of mourning for the 
dead. Deeply intellectual, she determined 
to lift the women about her into the realm 
of the beautiful and the ideal; to encour- 
age them to read and study for the com- 
panionship of husbands and children. 
When a missionary society was organized, 
Miss Hedge must be the president. She 
made her home lovely, it was said, so that 
street Arabs might see pretty things once 
aweek. She read profound books as well 
as light ones, so that even good Dr. Vrai- 
monde was willing to talk theology with 
her, a thing he seldom did with a woman. 
Dr. Morton regarded her as a mother and 
sister combined, and told her in the frank- 
est way of his love for pretty Susie Gar- 
nett, and her naive, charming ways. 

When Miss Hedge called, Mrs. Manning 
came down stairs to receive her, pale in 
face and cold in manner, evidently prefer- 
ring to have been left to her solitude. 

“I’ve brought you a little book that I 
thought would interest you,—Bickersteth’s 
‘Yesterday, ‘l'o-day, and Forever.’ ‘The 
Blessed Dead’ is especially beautiful to 
me, when the father meets his darlings in 
Paradise, and they show him joys un- 
speakable,” said Miss Hedge. 

‘Thank you for your thoughtfulness.” 

The day was one of those in early Sep- 
tember, when nature seems as tender and 
wooing as a lover; when the earth with 
its golden rod and cardinal flower, its 
clematis and purple asters, seems as beau- 
tiful as our dreams of heaven. Along the 
village street, clusters of mountain-ash 
berries leaned out of their wealth of green 
to cheer the passers-by, while the woody 
park through which they drove was fra- 
grant with a thousand wild flowers, that 
seem to grow for God’s pleasure in the 
quiet nooks. 

No word was spoken about Mrs. Man- 
ning’s sorrows. but cheerful Miss Hedge 
told how Rome looked under the autumn 
sun, and how she thought our country 
lovelier than that great garden, England, 
which misses our gorgeous coloring; and 
as she talked of foreign countries and of 
art, the sad-faced woman grew deeply in- 
terested. 

“I wish vou could come sometimes to 
the little circle that meets at our house,” 
said Miss Hedge. ‘It is very quiet there. 
We have an essay or talk about some mod- 
ern artist or writer. ‘William Morris’ was 
our subject last week, a man who, while 
he writes those exquisite Greek stories in 
the ‘Earthly Paradise,’ also designs the 
most dainty fabrics for the beautifying of 
homes. No one has so wonderfully com- 
bined art and labor, and so made himself 
the friend of the working man, while he 
brightens the homes of luxury. We are 
too apt, especially women are, to study 





the old times, when we need to know who 
are the living leaders, and what are the 
freshest and highest thoughts of to-day.” 

“I think L could not come to the meet- 
ings,” said shy Mrs. Manning, “but I 
should be glad to read any books you 
would lend me about such persons. My 
days would not seem so long with some 
beautiful words to fill my mind.” 

“Oh, gladly!” said Miss Hedge. ‘‘I 
have a paper next week about Jean Inge- 
low and her lovely home at Kensington, 
London, well-nigh filled with yellow prim- 
roses and blue forget-me-nots. I will send 
you some of her loveliest things, such as 
‘Divided,’ and ‘The Letter L.’” 

Dr. Morton made it convenient to call 
on Mrs. Manning on the following even- 
ing. “Don’t you think Miss Hedge a love- 
ly woman?” he asked. 

“Yes; she comforted me with her kind 
ways, and I scarcely know how, either.” 

**She is the best nurse I have.” 

Mrs. Manning opened her large brown 
eyes in wonderment. 

“Oh, I don’t mean professionally, but 
she knows how to cheer people, and not 
talk about her own troubles.” 

**[ shouldn’t think she had any!” 

“Oh, those who say least about them, 
often have most. But Miss Hedge believes 
in seeing sunshine where it is, and making 
it where it is not. Why, I think she does 
more good in the jail than half the preach- 
ers would. Usually when I want to hear 
a sermon, I go to the workhouse or poor- 
house to hear her. I often have a patient 
there, and I try to make my time fit her 
hours. I don’t know how this town would 
live without her. God sometimes seems 
to marry a woman to His work, rather 
than let her wed any one person. Ah, 
she brought you some of her books to read, 
I see.” 

‘Yes; 1 suppose you haven't time to 
stay and read to me a little?” Mrs. Man- 
ning’s heart longed for companionship, 
though she would not have breathed it to 
herself. 

Perhaps he was pleased to be asked, for 
he read Miss Ingelow’s sweet picture of 
‘*A Mother Showing the Portrait of her 
Child :” 


*As a boon the kiss is granted; 
Baby-mouth, your touch is sweet, 
Takes the love without the trouble 
From those lips that with it meet; 
Gives the love, O pure! O tender! 
Of the valley where it grows. 
But the baby heart receiveth 
More than it bestows. 


Learn, that if to thee the meaning 
Of all other eyes be shown, 

Fewer eyes can ever front thee 
That are skilled to read thine own; 

And that if thy love’s deep current 
May another’s far outflow, 

Then thy heart must take forever 
Less than it bestows.” 

Then he read that dainty bit of human 
nature, *“The Letter L,” and some of Phil- 
ip Bourke Marston’s **Kind Voices,” which 
make one happy that one’s lot has not 
been so full of sorrow as that of the gifted 
and noble blind poet. 

Two hours slipped by; longer than he 
thought he could possibly stay, when, ris- 
ing, he said, ‘‘Good-by, Mrs. Manning. I 
shall be absent for a few weeks; going up 
to the White Mountains because they are 
so lovely in the month of October. I shall 
be at North Conway, so if you should be 
ill, don’t hesitate to let me know.” 

Dr. Morton walked home slowly. “I 
half-think she has a warmer heart than 
Susie, but how ridiculous the world would 
think it, to give up a pretty, winsome girl 
fora widow! Mrs. Manning is no older 
than I—thirty. [I wish Susie was more 
like Caroline Hedge. I told her so, but the 
dear thing isn’t a bit fond of books. I 
wonder if she will enjoy reading with me? 
Well, she'll rest me after the hard riding 
and wearing practice of the day. It isn’t 
surprising that society has half-spoiled so 
pretty a face and such vivacious man- 
ners.” 

Miss Hedge dropped in at Mrs. Manning’s 
accidentally to bring more reading; this 
time some of the Little Classies series, with 
pages turned down at that pathetic story, 
“The Man without a Country,” in Zvile ; 
‘Rab and His Friends,” ever beautiful; 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp,” in Life ; 
and that soul-stirring sketch by Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, ‘*D°’Outre Mort,” in Jn- 
tellect. 

*Do you know where Dr. Morton has 
gone for his vacation?” asked Miss Hedge. 
‘‘He didn’t even come to say good-by to 
his oldfriend. I must ask Susie. She will 
know, of course.” 

“Is the doctor engaged to her?” said 
Mrs. Manning, and then, half-ashamed to 
think she had asked, she said, ‘*I hope she 
is noble, for the doctor is a true-hearted 
man.” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Hedge, ‘*but I fear 
it will not prove a happy marriage. An 
intellectual man should marry a wife who 
loves intellectual things. Companionship 
lasts, but a pretty face only pleases for a 
time. But,” she added, for her charity 
was great, ‘Susie has sunny, cheerful 
ways, and she may learn to love books to 
make herself his mental associate. A man 





so often grows away from a wife who is 
not his intellectual equal that I tremble 
for such marriages.” 

North Conway, nestled under the moun- 
tains, was as full of poetry and rest as 
ever. Every walk had its delightful in- 
terest. Now Dr. Morton visited the Art- 
ists’ Falls, now the gothic rock temple, 
and now he strolled past the house of 
Lady Blanche, and thought of the pathet- 
ic history of an earl’sdaughter. One day, 
seated under the overhanging cliff. he saw 
a fine horse approaching, and a merry 
peal of laughter greeted him. ‘There was 
no mistaking Susie Garnett’s light-hearted 
voice. 

“Why, Dr. Morton!” she said as she 
pulled the reins suddenly, for her com- 
panion had not observed the stranger, so 
occupied was he with Susie’s talk. ‘This 
is Mr. Genson, the brother of my friend 
Nettie, whom I am visiting. You've heard 
me speak of them.” 

‘‘Why, your mother told me you would 
be in Boston all the time, or I would 
gladly have invited you and Miss Nettie 
here.” 

“Oh, mother thinks I am there still. 
Don’t let her know. A little party of us 
have come up here for ajolly time, but 
mother is so strict, she would not approve 
it.” 

A shade, something like disappointment, 
passed over the doctor's face. He was 
sure Susie meant right, though deceiving 
one’s mother did not reassure his heart. 

**] shall be at Mountain Cottage, doctor, 
and don’t fail to come and see me,” she said, 
as she shook hands warmly. *l want Net- 
tie to know you, too. We shall not stay 
here long.” 

He called, but the pretty girl was not at 
home, and the happy party were soon 
back in Boston. 

Mr. Genson’s face did not strike the doc- 
tor pleasantly. Perhaps that was but nat- 
ural under the circumstances, meeting 
him with his own affianeed. That he be- 
longed to a family of wealth, his whole 
dress and manner indicated; that he was 
used to good society was equally appar- 
ent; but, though his keen dark eyes 
showed ambition, there was something 
about his mouth which betrayed weak- 
ness. He was excellent company, and 
soon showed to Susie that he found espe- 
cial pleasure in being agreeable to her. 

That she should tell him, which she 
might in one of a thousand ways, that she 
was betrothed to another, never seemed to 
occur to her. She liked admiration, en- 
joyed conquests, as does human nature gen- 
erally, and thought hearts did not break 
very easily. Dr. Morton was older than 
Genson, but then he had an established 
position, and was a man of intellect, which 
she felt proud of, though not caring to 
take the trouble to study, herself. 

The time came for Susie’s departure 
from Boston. ‘To Genson it meant much, 
for though he was somewhat dissipated, 
he had a warm heart, and he loved the 
happy, attractive girl. He had said that 
morning, as they stood together under 
the gorgeous maples of her father’s lawn, 
**T love you, Susie. I love you better than 
anybody else can. You would not disap- 
point me?” And the dark eyes looked 
beautiful as he pleaded. 

She would write him. 

No, he could not wait for that; and 
holding the white hand in his, she prom- 
ised to be his wife. 

She went home very happy. It was in- 
convenient to be engaged to two persons 
at once, but others in her boarding-school 
had told her of similar predicaments. 
Yes, she really loved him better than the 
doctor, she told herself, for was he not 
handsome, a better dancer? and all the 
girls were fond of him. He was going 
into the law, and his prospects would be 
as bright as her first lover’s. She must, 
however, write Dr. Morton at onee, lest he 
meet her as soon as he returned, and there 








| ready, 





be a scene in the presence of her common- | 


sense mother. 

The doctor received, while yet in the 
mountains, a letter in the well-known 
hand. He tore it open hastily and read: 

My Dear Friend,—Possibly you will not 
be surprised to learn that I love Mr. Gen- 
son, and have promised to marry him. I 
hope it will not be hard to give me up. I 
still want to regard you as a real friend, 
for I value all your kindness and noble 
character. 

Dr. Morton was not as astonished or 
hurt as he would have been six months 
before. Half unconsciously, he had been 
outgrowing the pretty face. From child- 
hood he had thought her lovely and pure, 
but now it was evident that her sense of 


right and honor was not as strong as he | 


could wish. The letter sent back to her 


was a kind one, fully releasing her, but | 


adding, what was too true, “A girl who 
deceives her mother would be apt to de- 
ceive her husband.” Truth and sincerity 
were above all things else what Dr. Mor- 
ton looked fur in a friend, and he had not 
found them. 

Society was greatly surprised when, a 
few months later, Susie Garnett was mar- 


| ed? 





ey 


ried to Mr. Genson. The wedding was q 
handsome one, and though the young man 
was not altogether such as her mother 
would have desired, yet she hoped her 
daughter had chosen what would make 
her happiest. Some persons felt very 
sorry for Dr. Morton, while others felt jp 
their hearts like congratulating him on his 
escape from anunequal union. Mrs. Man. 
ning never broached the subject when he 
came and read to her, but her heart ached 
for him. How lonely he must be! Ang 
striving to make the evenings pleasant for 
him, she forgot somewhat her own gor. 
rows. He noted the happy change in her, 
and said nothing. 

She had become deeply interested in alj 
the good work of the city, and in the 
works and lives of the best authors. Ag 
she read more, her mind expanded, and 
she lived a new and broader life. The 
wonder grew that she should be content 
simply to love and be loved, when there 
was so much outside of self. The world 
about her grew vocal with its birds and 
flowers. 


“Miss Hedge,” said Dr. Morton one 
evening as he called upon her, “do you 


suppose that Mrs. Manning would ever 
consent to become my wife? She is so 
noble, and her presence is so helpful to 
me! I feel stimulated to do my best with 
her.” 

*T think anybody might be proud to 
marry you,” said the warm-hearted friend, 
as the doctor blushed like a boy. “You 
could surely tell by asking,” she said, arch- 
ly. “I always felt that Providence had 
something in store for you when He let 
you see that a cultured mind was the nee- 


| essary thing in a wife for you, rather than 


a pretty face.” 

‘*Ah, Susie’s life has become very sad al- 
* said Dr. Morton. ‘Mr. Genson is 
so dissipated that her mother told me she 
was to bring her daughter home at once 
with her child. Susie has feared for her 
life for months, but her pride kept her 
from telling her troubles. Her husband is 
a brilliant young fellow, but liquor had 
too strong a hold upon him before he 
knew Susie. She will obtain a divorce at 
once.” 

One evening, after Dr. Morton had read 
with Mrs. Manning those choicest love 
poems in our language, Mrs. Browning's 
‘Sonnets from the Portuguese,” he looked 
in her face and said, “If you but thought 
me worthy of you! Could you be happy 
with me, and let me take, in part, the place 
of your loved ones?” 

“I have some treasures above,” she 
said; ‘should I not have some below? I 
am not young nor beautiful.” 

**But you are all I ask.” 

And Dr. Morton’s choice proved the best 
choice of his life. 

—- --e@«- ——__ — 


HOW I BECAME A WOMAN SUFFRAGIST. 


SHELBYVILLE, ILL., JUNE 30, 1886. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The sample tracts were received. I have 
distributed some, and am reserving others 
for the ‘Fourth of July.” I shall take 
pleasure in circulating the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL. I may be able to secure some sub- 
seribers. This work is a missionary one, 
and eminently Christian in its spirit. About 
a year ago I had the long-wished-for pleas- 
ure of listening to Susan B. Anthony’s lec- 
ture **‘Woman Wants Bread, not the Bal- 
lot.” From childhood it has been a mys- 
tery to me why women of intelligence 
and self-respect should not desire and 
claim all the liberties and blessings which 
nature and Christianity accord to God's 
intelligent creatures. I felt that there was 
something radically wrong in the distine- 
tions made in woman’s and man’s positions 
in government, church, and society. I 
could never see why it was right for my 
father to take my mother’s property 
against her wishes, pay debts with it which 
were contracted before his marriage with 
her, spend it in ways she believed un- 
worthy, and even pocket her butter, egg, 
and poultry money, earned as a farmer's 
wife. Why should he take rest from work 
when he chose, have recreation, and never 
lose a night’s rest, when my mother, after 
doing three women’s work, must sit up 
till midnight to do the family sewing, or 
all night with my sister and myself, as we 
were often sick at the same time? When, 
worn out with watching, she begged my 
father to care for us a few hours that she 
might take a little rest and sleep, his reply 
was: “It is a woman’s duty to take care 
of her children.” How my heart aches, as 
memory carries me back to those lonely 
nights, when my mother’s voice tried to 
soothe my fretfulness with the dear old 
song: “Hush, My Child, Lie Still and 
Slumber!’ Yet my father was a professed 
Christian, an elder in the Presbyterian 
Church, and very active during **protract- 
> meetings. He led prayer-meetings, 
while my mother was obliged to sit with 
her mouth sealed in all religious services. 
How zealously my father used to read St. 
Paul’s and St. Peter’s ‘‘subjection” advice 
to women, at family worship, glancing 
over his spectacles at my mother, as if to 
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—— 
pind it upon her conscience. As I watched 
the practice of the “headship” which men 
claim as 4 divine right, and saw how it 
proke my mother’s spirit and health, and 
now often it brought tears to her eyes, lL 
jearned to dislike St. Paul and St. Peter, 
and to accept and read only Christ's 
teachings, particularly the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Golden Rule, with 
which St. Paul's and St. Peter's ‘*subjec- 
tion” theories seemed to seriously conflict. 
The affectionate and respectful treatment 
of the Saviour toward women who fol- 
jowed Him touched my heart. How my 
mother seemed to love the commendation 
given Mary over Martha’s ‘tmuch serv- 








ng 
' Right here I am reminded of an incident 
in the Presbyterian Sunday school of this 
place some thirteen years ago, the sub- 
ject of Mary's and Martha’s choice of 
service being the theme of the lesson. 
The superintendent spoke of Mary's **bet- 
ter choice,” when an elder of the church 
replied : 

“I don’t think so. When twelve hungry 
men came into the house, it was her duty 
to go into the kitchen and get them some- 
thing to eat.” 

The superintendent replied: ‘Well, 
Brother C., 1 am not one who would as- 
sume to take issue against the Lord Jesus.” 

It is not hard to guess which of the two 
men is a believer in the rights of women, 
and which one said, “If the time ever 
comes when women are allowed to vote, I 
will not allow my wife to vote.” My father 
was an opposer of woman’s rights, both in 
theory and practice. He used to say, 
“woman was made for man,” and all she 
had belonged to him just as any other 
property. Such inhuman treatment, sanc- 
tioned by law, by the church, and society, 
grew to such a degree that my mother 
was completely heartbroken. Being called 
home from teaching, by which I main- 
tained myself, though my father was “well 
oft,” I found my mother insane, her prop- 
erty squandered, and necessary comforts 
and medical attention denied her. I saw 
the time had come for me to protect my 
mother against further outrages. I told 
my father that he must behave himself in 
a humane manner toward my mother. He 
threatened with clinched fist and glaring 
eyes to turn me out of the house if 1 ever 
said a word to him again. I replied, while 
every nerve quivered, thatif he did, [should 
report him to the chureh and have him ar- 
rested,**to keep the peace.” From that day 
he seemed afraid of me, though his tyran- 
nical nature would often assert itself, and 
I was obliged to remind him that some 
justice, though inadequate, was to be se- 
cured through the law. Five years passed 
in this manner, when my father was 
stricken down with paralysis, and a few 
days terminated his life. 

My faith in the chureh gave way when, 
the causes of my mother’s insanity being 
known to its officials, no action was taken 
to reprimand my father. ‘The pastor and 
elders visited me to know why I had 
left Sunday school, prayer-meeting, and 
church. I gave them a short history of 
my mother’s wrongs, and told them I felt 
that they had sanctioned the wrongs, and 
I could no longer maintain connection with 
those who had refused to relieve her of 
such injustice. If they wished to turn me 
out of the church, my consent was given. 
They professed great sorrow for my moth- 
er and myself, and promised to call my 
father to account. A private trial and sus- 
pension was the result, though I believe 
no action would ever have been taken, had 
Inot laid open their duty and my deter- 
mination. After my father’s death, every 
dollar of my mother’s property was willed 
away from her. She was so ‘broken down” 
by the announcement that I feared a sec- 
ond attack of insanity. I assured her that 
there was a little justice in the law, and 
proceeded to bring suit to recover her 
dower right. It was no small undertaking, 
for the administrator was in sympathy 
with the unlawful heirs. He tried to de- 
feat me; but I scarcely ate or slept till I 
had secured her dower from the clutches 
of her enemies. 

The history of my mother’s wrongs is 
only one out of many with which I have 
been personally acquainted. It is simply 
the outgrowth of the unnatural and un- 
christian system of placing irresponsible 
power in the hands of one sex, and that 
power founded simply on brute force. 
There are noble men who repudiate this 
Violation of natural justice and the Golden 
Rule, and who have worked earnestly with 
you to bring about a better civilization and 
purer Christianity. But I cannot under- 
stand how women who have had any ob- 
Servation of the wrongs heaped upon poor 
Women, should oppose a movement which 
has for its object the destruction of vice 
and injustice, and the liberty and happi- 
hess which God designed for all His crea- 
tures. 

Pardon me for this lengthy letter. I 
Wished to express my appreciation of your 
labors, and to state the causes of my educa- 
tion into the woman suffrage movement. 





Yet had my early life been happy and free 
from such sad experiences, I believe I have 
common-sense enough to have seen the 
justice of its claims, and the good that will 
result to both men and women by its adop- 
tion. It isa heart-matter with me, and I 
can never fail to pray with all my soul for 
its speedy consummation, when I remem- 
ber my poor mother’s sad life. As I folded 
her dear hands over the still heart, a few 
years ago, I thought, **Poor aching mother- 
heart, you are granted your rights in God's 
kingdom !” Princess E. BALLARD. 
— nigiliitin sai 


COLORADO SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL., ) 
JULY 6, 1886. {| 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

At the Colorado Annual State Sunday- 
School Convention held in this place 
June 22, three women had places on the 
programme. A woman was elected one 
of the vice-presidents. 

This is the first time that the Colorado 
Sunday School Convention has done this 
graceful and liberal thing. Women have 
taught in the Sunday schools, have borne 
the heat and burden of the day at Sunday- 
school picnics, have hulled strawberries 
by the bushel, and made barrels of ice- 
cream for the cause. But never before 
have they been permitted to share in its 
honors. It is a trifling concession, but it 
is one of the ‘straws’ which show how 
the wind of public opinion is blowing, and 
every such straw is welcome. 

The magnitude of prejudice and igno- 
rance which is still to be overcome is ap- 
palling. One meets it everywhere. It 
confronts one like an impenetrable wall 
when ‘least expected. Recently I met a 
young Southern lady, a member of one of 
the old families that lost their worldly 
possessions during the war. She is sup- 
porting herself by teaching, is succeeding 
admirably, and by her industry, good tem- 
per, and courage, shows herself a heroine 
in a quiet fashion. I tried to interest her 
in woman suffrage. At first she was vig- 
orously opposed; but, as I told her how 
unjust were the laws and how much wom- 
en had accomplished in the face of great 
obstacles, she grew more tolerant. I lent 
her the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, gave her 
leaflets, and found that she was gradually 
changing her opinions. She was ‘‘almost 
persuaded.” I hoped soon for a promis- 
ing convert. But, one day, full of her 
new idea and the knowledge of truths 
which had come like a revelation to her, 
she confided some of her opinions to a 
friend, a very lovely middle-aged woman, 
also belonging to an impoverished South- 
ern family. ‘This was the answer she got: 

“Oh, my dear, don’t let yourself take up 
such dreadful ideas! Don’t for an in- 
stant allow yourself to think that you are 
better than your darling brother.” 

Now this ‘darling brother” is as worth- 
less and dissolute as his sister is good and 
industrious. He is entirely disreputable 
and idle, getting his living by his wits as 
best he can. Having spent the little 
money that was left for his sisters, he 
does not trouble himself about them. For 
months, and even years together, they do 
not know where he may be. He is a 
source of continual anxiety and apprehen- 
sion, a living disgrace; and yet this sister, 
of whom nothing but good can be said, 
must abase herself before him and con- 
fess his superiority, because he is a man. 

Another Southern woman, who is very 
progressive, said to me, while discussing 
the incident, “It is useless to argue with 
that class of women. They are complete- 
ly impregnated with the idea of woman’s 
inferiority. They would be less shocked 
at downright immorality in a woman than 
at strong-mindedness, as they call it. We 
can only hope that the next generation 
will have more sense.” 

But, even among these conservatives, 
are many brave women who are thinking 
for themselves. One delicately-nurtured 
woman in the same social circle, whose 
husband was incapacitated by ill-health 
from practising his profession, was earn- 
ing a good salary as a daily governess. 
His prejudices were strong, and he some- 
times remonstrated. But she always an- 
swered, in her bright, cheery way, *‘I like 
to do it, and the money is very acceptable 
to us both.” 

So, even in the strongholds of prejudice 
and conservatism, brave women are break- 
ing down the walls. Slowly but surely 
the work goes on. The next generation 
will reap the benefit. 

JULIA A, SABINE. 


oe — 


REV. CHARLES F. THWING, of Cam- 
bridge, with the assistance of his wife, has 
just completed an original and deeply in- 
teresting work, ‘The Family; an Histori- 
cal and Social Study.” It considers the 
Prehistoric Family; ‘The Family among 
the Greeks, Romans, and Jews: The Fami- 
ly—the First Christian Centuries and the 
Middle Ages ; he Family and the Church, 
Catholic and Protestant; The Family as 
an Institution, Divine and Human; The 
Family as a Basis of Social Order; The 








Family and its Individual Members; The 
Family and Property; The Family as a 
Social Institution; The Family Destroyer 
—Divorce; The Family and the Divorce 
Laws of the United States and Europe. 
The work is the first historical and philo- 
sophical study upon the important subject 
of divorce, and other social problems. It 
will be published by Lee and Shepard. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
HOW FATHER CURED HIS HORSE. 


“Well,” exclaimed Reuben the story- 
teller, ‘father always wanted a horse, be- 
cause the folks in Greene lived scattered, 
and he had so far to go to attend funerals, 
weddings, and visit schools; but he never 
felt as if he could afford to buy one. But 
one day he was coming afoot from Hil- 
dreth, and a stranger asked him to ride. 

‘Father said, *That’s a handsome horse 
you're driving. I should like to own him 
myself.’ 

‘***What will you give for him? said the 
man. 

***Do you want to sell? says father. 

**¥es, I do; and I'll sell cheap, too,’ 
says he. 

“*Oh, well,’ says father, ‘it’s no use 
talking; for I haven't the money to buy 
with.’ 

***Make an offer,’ said he. 

***Well, just to put an end to the talk,’ 
father says, ‘I'll give you seventy-five dol- 
lars.’ 

**You may have him,’ says the man; 
‘but you'll repent of your bargain in a 
week.’ 

te ‘Why, 
father. 

**Ails him? If he has a will to go, he'll 
go; but, if he takes a notion to stop, you 

san’t start him. I’ve stood and beat that 
horse till the sweat ran off of me in 
streams; I've fired a gun close to his ears; 
I’ve burned shavings under him. But he 
wouldn’t budge an inch.’ 

***TIl take him,’ says father; ‘what’s 
his name? 

** George,” said the man. 

‘***T shall call him Georgie,’ said father. 

“Well, father brought him home, and 
we boys fixed a place for him in the barn, 
and curried him down and fed him well, 
and father said, ‘Talk to him, boys, and 
let him know you feel friendly.’ 

“So we coaxed and petted him, and the 
next morning father harnessed him and 
got into the wagon to go. But Georgie 
wouldn't stir a step. Father got out and 
patted him, and we brought him apples and 
clover-tops; and once in a while father 
would say, ‘Get up, Georgie,’ but he didn’t 
strike the horse a blow. By-and-bv he 
says, ‘This is going to taketime. We'll 
see which has the most patience, you or I.’ 
So he satin the wagon and took out his 
skeletons” — 

** ‘Skeletons?’ said Poppett, inquiringly. 

“Of sermons, you know. Ministers al- 
ways carry around a little book to put 
things into they think of when they are 
out walking or riding or hoeing in the 
garden. 

**Well, father sat two full hours before 
the horse was ready to start; but when 
he did, there was no more trouble for that 
day. ‘The next morning ‘twas the same 
thing over again, only Georgie gave in a 
little sooner. All the while it seemed as 
if father couldn’t do enough for the horse. 

‘*He was round the stable, feeding him 
and fussing over him, and talking to him 
in his pleasant, gentle way; and the third 
morning, when he had fed and curried him 
and harnessed him with his own hands, 
somehow there was a different look in the 
horse’s eyes. But when father was ready 
to go, Georgie put his feet together and 
laid his ears back, and would’t stir. Well, 
Dove was playing about the yard; and 
she brought her stool and climbed up by 
the horse’s head. Dove, tell what you said 
to Georgie?” 

“T gave him a talking to,” said the little 
girl. “I told him it was perfectly ‘dicu- 
lous for him to act so, that he'd come 
toareal good place to live, where every- 
body helped everybody; that he was a 
minister’s horse, and God would not love 
him if he was not a good horse. That's 
what I told him; then [ kissed him on the 
nose.” 

**And what did Georgie do?” 

‘*‘Why, he heard every word I said; and 
when I got through, he felt so shamed of 
himself he couldn’t hold up his head; so 
he just dropped it till it almost touched the 
ground, and he looked as sheepish as if he 
had been stealing a hundred sheeps.” 

“Yes,” said Reuben; ‘tand when father 
told him to go he walked off like a shot. He 
has never made any trouble since. ‘That’s 
the way father cured a balky horse. And 
that night when he was unharnessing, he 
rubbed his head against his shoulder, and 
told him, as plain as a horse could speak, 
that he was sorry. He’s tried to make it 
up with father ever since, for the trouble 
he made him. When he’s loose in the pas- 
ture, father has only to stand at the bars 
and call his name, and he walks up as 
quiet as an old sheep. Why, I’ve seen him 
back himself between the shafts of the old 
wagon many a time to save father trouble. 
Father wouldn’t take two hundred dollars 
for the horse to-day. He eats anything you 
give him. Sis very often brings out some 
of her dinner to him.” 

‘He likes to eat out of a plate,” said 
Dove; ‘it makes him think he’s folks.” — 
Golden Censer. 


what ails the horse?’ says 
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Tuar terrible drain which scrofula has upon 
the system must be arrested, and the blood must 
be purified, or serious consequences will ensue. 
For purifying and vitalizing effects, Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla has been found superior to any other 
preparation. It expels every trace of impurity 
from the blood, and bestows new life and vigor 


upon every function of the body, enabling it to 


entirely overcome disease. 








That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors 
most of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint known as “that tired feeling,” 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. 

“T could not sleep; had no appetite, I 
took Hood's Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling; and my appetite 
improved.” K. A. SaNnrorD, Kent, Ohio, 


Strengthen the System 


Hood's Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities, The result isa medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown, 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

“Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, anc 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

**Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 





CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 

Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS, 


By Alice B. Stockham, M.D 
Teaches Possible Painless Preg- 
nancy and Parturition. Trea 
upon Dyspepsia, Neuralgia, 
ipation, — Bilious- 
ness, Diseases of Women 
and Children, ete., ete 


MOST POPULAR 
LADIES’ MANUAL. 












sme “Th best book that 

ad e ver pes 100 
Corlivery can be put tn the hands of a 
Woman, girl or woman.” 


2.00 Sample 
e.%2! ACENTS.2&= 
ery best terms to _ heme 

8u plement to school yslo on: 
Ss. E. R. SHEPHERD. $1 
FOR GIRLS. sit be read yy! air, 3 
.W.F. EVANS. $1.50. Comple 
PR IMITI b 2 wag LD tbe in the Philosophy 
MIN D-CU RE and practice of the Mind Cure, 
Book 
ciate? or HEALTH t:2% FREE! 


SANITARY PUBLISHING CO., 
‘61 LaSalie Street, Chicago, Ilinol@e 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN’Ss 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 

lake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 


hundred, postpaid, by mail. 
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f Messrs. 
N. W. AVER & SON, our authorized agents. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 
COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students qf both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 


FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures........-esseeeee & 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 

Oe OE Wh AEVARERs cc cccccccccccoceccceece 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....+..seseeesess 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
GERGREIOS DUSccccccccecsecces seosocecesses 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Ma 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 
ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICA 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the ‘same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself or her as- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Supporters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, ifrnesn, 
Xc., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, i. T. TALBOT, M. D., 


66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep- 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N 
Throop 8t., Chicago, 111. 

Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 


_ 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 
Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course. Lecvures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 

nouncements and information apply to 


EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dean, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted, 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
Classical, Scientific and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful location, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., PREsIpENT, 
SwWaRTHMORE, Pa. 


ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


a We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant{ good fifting and comfortable 
garments. 














Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect.'« 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 
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THE STORY OF A LITTLE MATCH-SELLER. 


BY MARY G. 


LODGE. 


“I don’t want your matches, little girl, 
but here is some money for you!” 


I heard these familiar words the other | 


day, one of the coldest days of the winter, 
as I was standing in Temple Place, waiting 
for a West End horse-car. I looked at the 
speaker, but I knew pretty well before I 
looked the sort of a person I should find. 
It was a woman, a lady, with a good-nat- 
ured face and a bountiful person; well- 
dressed, comfortable, well-to-do. An aver- 
age human being, of the kind one meets 
hundreds of, every day. 

I had still less need to look at the child 
whom she had addressed, to be certain of 
her identity. Yet there she was, the in- 
evitable—so well-known, she and her 
brothers and sisters and mates, to all who 
pass through Temple Place, or Winter 
Street. or Music Hall Place, or 
the Common—scantily dressed, shivering 
with cold, whining with the conventional, 
trained whine which one feels cannot come 
but of long practice, at home and abroad, 
—there she was, holding pencils and 
matches and buttons in her frozen fingers, 
but stopping the whine and the begging as 
soon as she saw and recognized me. “O 
Mary!” I said, “I am so grieved to find 
you here again! I thought” — but she 
didn’t stop to hear what I thought, and 
slipping in and out of the crowd like a lit- 
tle eel, she was out of sight in a moment. 
Then I turned to the lady, who was look- 
ing at me rather reproachfully, and she 
said: *‘Why did you speak to that little 
girl? Do youknow her?” ‘Yes,’ I said, 
*“T know her well, her and her father and 
mother and brothers and sisters, and a 
crew of other children just like them. Shall 
I tell you what I know?” Just then my 
horse-car came along, and I found that the 
lady was going to take the same, so we 
got in, and I went on with my story. I 
told her how the father of that child was 
a Jew, belonging to the Hebrew church; 
how he could make money enough to sup- 
port his family well when he chose to 
work ; how he preferred rather to send his 
children out to beg; how he took off the 
warm clothes which they wore to school, 
(for they all go to school the twenty weeks 
required by law), and put on to them the 
rags in which he sent them shivering out 
into the streets. I told her that any Satur- 
day evening these children (and others be- 
longing to congenial parents) might be 
seen in front of the Music Hall, when the 
audiences were coming away from the 
Symphony Concerts, in the rain and snow 
and sleet and wind, singing their piteous 
chant of cold and hunger, and begging the 
kind people, like herself, to buy the wares, 
which, like herself, they did not want. I 
told her that often at midnight these same 
little creatures could be met on the Com- 
mon, the tears frozen on their cheeks, be- 
seeching the late passers-by to take their 
pencils, or they should be whipped when 
they got home. And yet, at home, they 
were well-fed and warmed and clothed, 
and as far as any of us could find out, not 
ill-treated. And when one of the fathers 
had been pleaded with and finally threat- 
ened, after promising and prevaricating 
and lying, he at last got angry, and said 
the children belonged to him, and he should 
do as he pleased with them, and he pleased 
to bring them up “to learn business ways.” 
“It is very dreadful,” said the lady, who 
had listened patiently, and I saw tears in 
her eyes. ‘Do you really think it is dread- 
ful?” ITasked. ‘I supposed you approved 
of it, as you help to bringit about.” “I!” 
said the poor lady, in horror, “I help to 
bring it about! Why, what do you mean? 
You would not have me refuse ten cents 
to that freezing child, such a day as to- 
day, would you, when that very ten cents, 
as you yourself have shown me, may save 
her from a beating?’ ‘But suppose 
neither you nor any one else,” I replied, 
‘thad ever given those children any money, 
do you think the fathers would long con- 
tinue to send them on an unremunerative 
quest? Suppose from this moment every 
man and woman in Boston refused to give 
one cent to them, how much longer do 
you think they would be sent into the 
streets, day or night? For I began by as- 
suring you from positive knowledge that 
if that man chooses, he can earn good 
wages and take excellent care of his fam- 
ily, instead of which he sits at home with 
his pipe in his mouth, and his feet on the 
mantel-piece, and sends his children out 
to meet you, who choose that this shall 
be so!” 

The lady looked impressed and dis- 
tressed, and I own I thought her very ami- 
able not to be offended with my outspoken- 
ness. “I will never give another penny 
to one of those children,” she said earnest- 
ly. ‘And I willtell people. Thank you.” 
And she got out of the car. I am not 
so sure. I don’t know that I entirely 
trust her. When a pitiful voice sounds in 
her ear, the next cold day, and trembling 
little fingers hold out the pencils and 
matches, I am not so sure that she is suf- 


across 


i 
| 


| easy pleasure of giving a dime. 


ficiently reconstructed to deny herself the 

But she 

shall have the benefit of my doubt. 
Meantime we must not let so grave a 


| matter depend upon the weakness or ca- 





price of unthoughtful individuals. ‘There 
have already been two hearings at the 
State House on this subject, and some 
members of the Associated Charities, and 
members of the Hebrew Benevolent Socie- 
ty (who, be it said, are as anxious as any 
one to bave this wrong made right), and 
Mr. Fay, of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, have borne wit- 
ness to what they knew of these and simi- 
lar cases; and it has been found that the 
law, as it now stands, is insufficient to 
cover such cases of children peddling with- 
out licenses, and, moreover, that they do 
not come under the *‘cruelty” or even the 
‘neglect’ laws. So we have petitioned 
for an amendment by which the parents 
shall be held responsible, and punished 
accordingly. And so my kind-hearted if 


unconverted friend will have the respon- | 


sibility taken from her own shoulders, let 
us hope, and put it where it belongs, on 
the broad, lazy shoulders of the selfish, 
avaricious parents, who will then be 
obliged to teach their children some other 
mode of learning ‘‘business ways.” 
For that good time let us pray! 
—Lend a Hand. 





oe 


PREPONDERANCE OF WOMEN AS TEACHERS, 


One of the most notable characteristics 
of our city school systems in the United 
States is the overwhelming preponderance 
of women teachers. So great is this pre- 
ponderance that the cities where male 
teachers are employed in elementary 
schools, in any other capacity than as 
principals or ~ teachers of special sub- 
jects, such as German, for example, may 
be reckoned the exceptions. In the high 
schools, the proportion of male teach- 
ers is much larger than in the elemen- 
tary grades. In the mixed high schools, 
especially in the larger cities, the number 
of male teachers is, perhaps, nearly equal 
to that of the female teachers. Where the 
high schools are unmixed, those for boys 
are taught by male teachers, while the 
schools for girls are taught mostly by fe- 
male teachers, under the direction of a 
male principal. The following tables ex- 
hibit the proportion of male to female 
teachers in twenty-four representative cit- 
ies : 

TEACHERS IN TEN CITIES OF FIRST CLASS. 
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Baltimore, 855 83 772 10 lto 9.3 
Boston, 1,118 22 096 ll lto 8.2 
Brooklyn, 1,355 64 1,291 4 1 to 20.2 
Chicago, 1,107 45 1,062 4 1 to 23.6 
Cincinnati, 659 128 13 19 lto 4.1 
New Orleans, 402 23 379 6 1 to 16.5 
New York, 3,351 452 2,899 13 lto 64 
Philadelphia, 2,168 82 2,086 4 1 to 25.4 
San Francisco, 687 63 624 9 lto 9.9 
St. Louis, 1,017 117 900 12 lto 7.7 
Total, 12,719 1,179 11,540 y lto 9.9 


TEACHERS IN FOURTEEN REPRESENTATIVE 
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Columbus, Ohio, 156 14 142 9 1 to 10.2 
Indianapolis, 236 18 215 8 1to 11.9 
Kansas City, 7 9 7 10 lto 8.7 
Little Rock, 33 5 28 7 lto 5.6 
Memphis, 65 8 57 2 lto 7.1 
Milwaukee, 295 48 247 16 lto 5.1 
Newark, 319 27 292 8 lto 10.8 
Pittsburgh, 467 50 417 2 lto 8.3 
Portland, Me., 127 ot) 118 7 1 to 13.1 

Portland, Oreg., 72 6 66 8 ltoll 
Providence, 321 19 302 6 lto 15.9 
New Haven, 261 18 243 7 1 to 13.5 
Cleveland, 490 23 467 5 1 to 20.3 
Denver, 106 ne) 97 8 1 to 10.7 
Total, 3,032 263 2,769 9 1 to 10.6 


It will be seen by the above tables that 
the average proportion of male teachers to 
female teachers in the twenty-four cities 
represented is about 1 to 10. The average 
of all the cities taken together would prob- 
ably vary not far from this showing. 

Philadelphia has the lowest proportion 
of male teachers, but the male teachers 
employed are actually engaged in teach- 
ing; each one of these, except the high 
school teachers, being confined to the care 
and instruction of the upper class of a 
boys’ grammar school, and having super- 
vision over a very limited number of lower 
classes. 

The next lowest proportion is found in 
Chicago. In that city there are, in fact, in 
the elementary schools no male teachers 
properly so called. The men reckoned as 
teachers are, in reality, supervising prin- 
cipals, each having a large number of 
classes and teachers under his direction 
and supervision. 

In Cincinnati the proportion of male 
teachers is about six times as great as that 
of Philadelphia and Chicago. ‘This is the 
result of the rolicy of employing to some 
extent male assistants in the elementary 
schoo]s. This is the case in the other large 
cities, where the proportion is compara- 
tively high, namely, Milwaukee, New 
York, St. Louis, and Boston. 








| of father or husband 





In Milwaukee there are several male 
principels of primary schools, as well as 
some subordinate male teachers of district 
schools, and, in addition, a number of 
special male teachers of the German lan- 
guage; and hence the high ratio of male 
teachers as compared with other cities. 

In some cases ladies are employed as 
principals of large mixed schools com- 
posed of grammar and primary grades. 
In Cleveland the experiment was made 
several years ago of placing all the ele- 
mentary schools in charge of female prin- 
cipals, three or four general supervising 
male principals being employed to visit 
the schools at short intervals to give as- 
sistance where needed in the discipline 
and management. ‘The women have given 
entire satisfaction as principals, and there 
is no reason except habit and political in- 
fluence why they should not fill the high- 
est as well as the subordinate positions. 
We hope the experiment will soon be made 
in Boston, and elsewhere in New England, 
of appointing women to fill vacancies as 
principals. 


or 


“WOMAN'S DUTY TO WOMAN.” 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

An article by Ella C, Lapham, which ap- 
peared in The Forum of July, is deserving 
of special notice because of its advanced 
standpoint concerning woman’s duty. 

In it she speaks of duty as a progressive 
virtue. Not standing on the ideas of duty 
for past ages, she clearly presents an ad- 
vancing idea of duty for the women of to- 
day. “‘As races advance, their code of 
morals grows purer. Among nations hold- 
ing themselves civilized, while certain 
broad laws are generally acknowledged, 
the details of duty are wrought out conte- 
ry by century, almost year by year.’ 

In many cases, women have followed 
duty conscientiously, yet were misguided, 
and the victims of a false education. As one 
illustration, she gives those **sadly groping 
for right through the medium of polyg- 
amy, bound, as they believe, to a life of 
hutmiliation, because of the low standard 
of morals countenanced in men.” 

‘Then she goes on to show how standards 
of duty vary not only in periods of time, 
but in different nations, and says:—‘*The 
belief of the last century as to the duties 
of women is not the belief of this, and the 
theories of to-day are as many as the na- 
tions.” She further reminds us that the 
accomplishments in education which, one 
hundred years ago, were considered ques- 
tionable accomplishments, are to-day 
looked upon as quite the reverse. ‘This is 
true not only of woman’s education, but of 
woman’s work. In short, she believes 
that the duty of women to-day, toward 
woman, is with regard to work. She tells 
the mother that her first duty is to educate 
her daughter to become an independent 
woman, by a special training for some 
trade or profession by which she shall be 
able to earn her living. Unforeseen cir- 
cumstances have been, and ever will be, the 
means of sending unprepared women to 
misery and starvation, since women can- 
not fall back on unskilled labor and expect 
a decent living. Work in the unskilled 
employments, to which so many turn, is 
not only uncertain, but almost deadly, 
through competition. She says truly that 
a woman who is strong enough for society 
is strong enough to work; for mental ap- 
plication is not found injurious to health, 
but favorable to it. Recent investigations 
prove that among college graduates there 
is a gain of twenty-two per cent upon the 
health of the average woman. ‘‘Let a 
girl work, because, being a girl, she needs 
every means of self-protection ; because, if 
she be self-supporting, no financial failure 
san leave her help- 
less.” 

The great reform in education, the man- 
ual training-school, is not fully appre- 
ciated, and of those yet established ‘‘few 
recognize the needs of women. Women 
depending on the day’s work for the day’s 
bread cannot found training-schools. The 
women who employ them can; and this is 
the duty of the women who are rich to the 
women who are poor, of the educated 
woman to the uneducated woman. Wom- 
en have a conviction that idleness is belit- 
tling, and work alone honorable, but the 
conviction has not yet become a part of 
them.” The trouble lies in social preju- 
dice. Yet “the signs of the times point 
toward an extinction of old prejudices and 
a revision of former customs.’’ he child 
should have the mother’s first care. But 
that will not prevent her from fulfilling 
her duties as a woman and a citizen. 

Now if we stop to look beneath the sur- 
face of this question, we shall see that not 
only is there necessity for skilled work, 
but, first and greatest, for high and liberal 
sentiment among workers. With a com- 
bination of these, public sentiment will be 
changed and social prejudice undermined. 
Before this change shall be gained, wom- 
en of education must not only work with 
and for women less fortunate, but must, 
by their independent thought and high 
convictions, create a sentiment unmistak- 





ably in favor of women with minds not 
for self, for fashion, and for custom, but 
service in the great social, educational, and 
political affairs of the country. 

By thus working together in all of the 
higher fields of endeavor, a bond of union 
will be formed between women of all 
classes, such as never before existed. hus 
will be given to our social order an advan- 
tage and impulse making for greater pur- 
ity, intelligence, and truth. 

LEILA W. USHER. 
Wis. 
-" iil tities 


MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 


La c 'TOSSE > 





The following memberships and dona- 
tious were received by the Massachusetts 


Woman Suttrage Assoviation during June, | 











1886 :— 

Peabody Woman Suffrage League.... 335.02 
Elizabeth L. Andrew.......seeseeeses 5.00 
Brockton Woman Suffrage Club...... 6.00 
F. E. om: Mc ccecacecesssescesvecess 1.00 
ae L. TOUR c cccvcccceveeesesccece 1.00 
eH. L ittlet DPONEE. cc cccccccscecesoes 1,00 
lize K. Apthorp...seeceee seeceeenes 1.00 
Julia EB. Hilliard.....ccco. seccccceses 1.00 
8. Meriam Hilliard. Low 
Rachael A. Smith.. 1.00 
Emily T. Pike...cccccccccccvessscoces 1,00 
Harriet Hayden. ...ccccccccscccscceses 1.00 
Ripe. Mh. Te, BMF cccccccvccvcesceve » 1.00 
Mary Ann Cassidy.....ssceceeeeeeeecs 1.00 
SONS TF . PUR: cccccccocccccvecseces 1,00 
Biles F. Baths cccocsccccccccccesccccccs 1.00 
Miss Susanna Willard.........seeeee- 1.00 
S602 

Collectles occcoccecccecccccccsecce 16.54 
Total collected.......sseeeeseesees $76.56 

Besides the above amount, there is 


pledged this month, to be paid later, $111. 
One gentleman makes his first $100 
pledge to the society, who was a few years 
ago a very strong opponent of woman 
suffrage. ‘Iwo other gentlemen have also 
given large donations this month. ‘The 
amount cannot wholly be estimated in 
money. Pledges for articles to be donated 
to the Festival and Bazaar next December 
have been made. We call upon all to give 
according to income. We ask all friends 
of the movement not to forget their yearly 
membership fee of one dollar. 
CORA SCOTT POND. 





UnpDER Fatse CoLors.—Notwithstanding the 
protection with which the law encircles patent 
rights and trade marks, no sooner does a valuable 
patent or proprietary article make its appearance 
than a horde of unprincipled persons try by every 
means to imitate the original. Pyle’s Pearline, 
celebrated as a washing compound, has had a 
score of imitations, but the superiority of the 
genuine article over the counterfeit is so plainly 
apparent that very few people have been deceived. 


Tue President of the Cambridge, Mass., Fire 
Ins. Co. recommends Hood’s Sarsaparilla as a 
building up and strengthening remedy. 


HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Fruit Pastes and Syrups.—Choice recipes, 
never before published in any American collection. 
Housekeepers who want the finest preserves, women 
who wish to add to their incomes, should send for 
Shirley Dare’s new book. 25 cents post-paid. Women 
canvassers wanted. 8. D. Power, Care Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston. 

Agents Wanted.—Men and Women, here is a 
good chance to go right to work in every town in the 
United States, and make money taking orders for 
Door PLATES, SI@Ns, and NuMBERs. !f you mean 
business and want profitable employment, address 
Box 1617, Boston, Mass. 








Summer Board.—Pine Cliff Cottage, Dedham, 
Maas. This charming and attractive place will ac- 
commodate twelve summer boarders. It is high, sur- 
rounded by pines, cool and shady. Boating and fish- 
ing on Charles River. Address k. L. W. WILLSON. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Lil.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gain 
a collegate or musical education. Send for one—PREE 


“MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 


Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N.Y. 
EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS- 
ICAL SCHOOL. ALLEN Broruers. 34th 
year begins Wednesday, Sept. 15. A family school 
for both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, business, and for an intelligent manhood and 
womanhood. Send for catalogue to NATH’L T. 
AL L EN, Ww est Newton, Mass. 29-10t 


B= MAWR COLLEGE, 


BRY LAWR, 
A COLL EGE FOR WOMEN. 
The Program stating the courses of study for the 
next academic _year will be ® sent on application. 


3 WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
VARTHMORE, PA 
Opens 9th mo 14th. Thirty ‘minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large “> new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. Catalogue and full 


For 
particulars, address EDWARD H, MAGILL, A. My Pres’t, 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
epee courses, and courses of Music and Art. 

en professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Pomme ae useum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


Cane Chairs Re-Seated. 


All kinds of Rattan Furniture neatly and thor- 
oughly repaired at residences. Prompt attention 
given to orders left at the Woman’s Journal office, or 
addressed to Mrs. THompson, 41 Charles Street, 
East Cambridge. 
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This Pure, Swee 
SOAP is Unlike Aas 
Other. 

As a proof, just, try it 
spon your Teeth! Sample, 
with Book on the C are of 
ve Hair, ye Teeth, and ye 
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3kin, mailed for 6 cts, 
A. H. COBB, 
33 Batterymarch Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 








Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for ¢ ollege 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., (Gra luate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston Univer sity, and Newn. 


ham College, C umbridge, wagians. ) 
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THE ALPHA. 


A 16-page monthly journal devoted to moral educa. 
tional interests. It is a clear, clean exponent of 
human culture through a more enlightened parentage. 
Edited by Dr. Caroline B. Winslow, of Washington, 
D.C. Price $1.00 per year. Special inducement is 
offered for new subscribers; see June and July 
numbers. Address * ALPH A,” 

1 Grant Place, 
Washington, D. C, 


What a grand paper it is! God prosper it and bless 
you all! I know of no paper that the world needs 
80 much as just this one. 

Yours sincerely, 
FRANCES ELLEN Burr. 

I greatly esteem Dr. Winslow for the work she has 
done for women everywhere. 

Dr. Many Weeks BURNETT, 

June 17, 86. Editor Journal of Heredity. 

I regard the ALPHA as a necessity,—the beginning 
of a great moral force, destined to grow in potency 
and diffusiveness till the whole world feels its regen- 
erating iufluence. I want the paper while it is pub- 
lished, or while I live, for I hope it may have a longer 
lease of life than can now be mine. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE. 

I am glad to see evidence that your difficult but in. 
dispensable work is meeting with an increase of favor 
and feel sure that the right shall come uppermost. 

Yours very respectfully, 
Kev. SAMUEL May. 

The ALPHA takes high grounds in the interests of 
moral reform. Parents should read it and turn it to 
practical account in the education of their children. 
It is a candle placed in a candle-stick, and giveth 


light to all that are in the house. May it illuminate 
Washington and ‘the regions beyond” sitting in 
darkness. Rey. 8. B. Be 


Ed. eee Monthly. 





ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 
‘GILT EDGE.” The Ladies’ Favorite, 


GUEEDGE 


DRES:SING' 


pUSE yEVvER HER 
GRACES "OF 
—i TRY 
wWBEST.'9 © CHEAPEST 








ONCE TRIED! ALWAYS: USED. 
Bottles Hold DOUBLE QUANTITY. 
H. H. Tuttle & Co., 435 Washington 8t. 
T. E. Moseley & Co., . 469 Washington St. 
Thayer, MeNeil & Hodghine 47 Temple Place. 
B. 8. Rowe & Co., ° 637 Washington St. 
M. H. Graham & Co,, 701 Washington 8t. 
Guy Lamkin &Co.,. . . 28 Tremont Row 


And first-class dealers generally. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G, M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LUCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


Boston Safety a! Stove, 


No wicks, smoke, dust, or ashes. No overflow, 
and no filling of tank while a are lighted. 
Works quicker, bet- 7 

CLEAN, SAFE, 


b QUICK, SURE. 
















ter, cheaper than any 
coal stove. Does not 
heat the kitchen. 
Comfort for ironing 
days. WUunrivalled for 
use at Summer and 
Beach Houses. Fire 
only when wanted. Is 
extinguished instant- 
ly. Payments made 
easy. Send for circu- 
lar. BOSTON SAFETY 
VAPOR STOVE C0., 
146 High St., Boston, 





Saves Labor, Time, Trouble, Expense. 


LOSSOMS and D. Need- 
ham’s Sons’ Extracts posi- 
tively cure Cancer, Canker, 
Rbeumatism, Dyspepsia, 
Ulcers, Erysipelas, and all 
Blood disorders. 


Mrs. E, P, DUFFIELD, 





25 WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 
(Over Chandler’s. - BOSTON. 
Circulars ai and 1 advice free. 





fc. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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